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ABSTRACT 

This information packet is intended for use by 
teachers, parents, administrators, therapists, advocates, and others 
interested in achieving inclusive educational opportunities for 
students with disabilities. Part I provides reprints of selected 
readings, including: "Sample Case Studies of Inclusive Education 11 
(Janet Duncan); "Public Schools Welcome Students with Disabilities as 
Full Members" (Linda Davern and Roberta Schnorr) ; "All Students 
Belong in the Classroom: Johnson City Central Schools, Johnson City, 
New York" (Carol Berrigan) ; "Full Inclusion at Helen Hansen 
Elementary School: It Happened Because We Value All Children" (H. 
James Jackson); "Helping Teachers Manage the Inclusive Classroom: 
Staff Development and Teaming Strategies" (Barbara Ayres and Luanna 
H. Meyer); "The McGill Action Planning System (MAPS): A Strategy for 
Building the Vision" (Terri Vandercook et ml.); and "Including 
Students with Disabilities: Some Factors to Consider" (Janet Duncan). 
Part II consists of a bibliography of approximately 310 items grouped 
into the following categories: administrative leadership, team 
approach/effective schools, accommodating curriculum, friendship?; and 
peer supports, families, program development, philosophy, inclusion 
strategies, teachers, cooperative learning, legal aspects, videos, 
general texts and periodicals, and annotations of selected books. 
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Preface 



The materials in this packet were complied for parents, teachers, people with 
disabilities, administrators/superintendents, and other individuals interested in 
understanding and developing inclusive education for students with severe disabilities. 

This information packet was developed and revised in response to numerous 
requests by individuals and school officials for resources on inclusive education for 
students who have disabilities. There are many articles and books available that 
provide the latest thinking on this subject This information package is designed 
primarily to provide ai. overall framework for reviewing these resources and to assist 
interested people in gaining better access to them. 

Special thanks to Janet Duncan and Carol Berrigan for developing this packet 
with the assistance of Alison Ford, Linda Oavern, Roberta Schnorr, Barbara Ayres, 
Pamela Walker, Sue Lehr, Zana Lutfiyya, Trborah Hedeen, Steve Taylor, Kathleen 
Marafino, and Beth Wallbridge. 



Kathy Hulgin 
Research Assistant 
Research and Training Center 

on Community Integration 
October 1993 
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INTRODUCTION 

This information packet was designed to address the many perspectives 
involved in generating inclusive education. The sections will prove useful to teachers, 
parents, administrators, therapists, advocates, and others who are interested in 
achieving inclusive educational opportunities for students who have disabilities. 

The booklet includes three sections. Part I begins with personal accounts of 
two children for whom good educational experiences have been created. Following 
these case studies, are articles which address the issues of creeping these experiences 
from the district, school, and classroom levels. Also included is an article on the 
McGill Action Planning System which outlines the process for planning on behalf of a 
particular child. Finally, Part I concludes with a summary of the factors to consider in 
the process of creating inclusive education. Part II is a bibliography which includes 
annotations and lists resources by topic. 



PABIi 
SELECTED READINGS 
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SAMPLE CASE STUDIES OF 






INCLUSIVE EDUCATION 
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JACKIE: A CASE STUDY OF AN ELEMENTARY STUDENT 

by 

Janet Dunceo 

Introduction 

In a small elementary school (student population 300), located in a large urban 
city In eastern Ontario, a relatively new approach has been taken to educate a young 
girt who has severe disabilities. Jackie (a pseudonym) is ten years old, and has been 
attending her neighborhood school for the past four years. Before this setting, she 
attended a segregated special school for students who have developmental 
disabilities. In 1985 Jackie moved to a group home which was located in the suburbs, 
and was welcomed into her local elementary school. 
Backgroun d Informati on 

The staff in this small elementary school were open to many suggestions from a 
variety of people, especially Jackie's mother and the staff in the group home. Jackie 
is well known for her sense of humour, and her willingness to try new things. Jackie 
has many therapeutic needs that had been previously addressed In a self-contained 
therapy room (including physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy). In 
the new setting, support would be provided by professionals in these fields, on an 
ongoing basis. Jackie also uses an augmentative communication system that requires 
monitoring by speech therapists as well as technicians (for maintenance). Jackie has 
cerebral palsy, which for her means that she is in a wheelchair because of spastic 
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quadriplegia. Her smile and personality attracts many people to her, a id the 
opportunity for developing meaningful friendships in this setting was extremeiy exciting 
fc everyone who knew her. 
Who is Jackie? 

Jackie's entry into the school was initiated with a great deal of enthusiasm by 
all. Several meetings were held with her mother, the school personnel, and the group 
home staff. The school personnel included the teachers who would be involved with 
Jackie directly, as well as those others who were interested in helping out, the 
principal, the resource teacher, and special education consultants. 

During the first meeting, a facilitator assisted the group with a planning process 
known as the McGill Action Planning System-MAPS (see bibliography section under 
Friendships), whereby Jackie's life in school and the community was the theme. The 
first central topic was determining who Jackie is, and gathering information regarding 
her interests, and what her school needs might be. A delightful image of Jackie 
emerged: beautiful smile, attractive child, knows what she wants, is determined, is 
patient, loves younger children, and expresses her emotions (to mention just a few). 
Some of her school needs were: to have friends during school (and after school), to 
relax at certain times of the day, to continue to improve her communication skills, to 
attend classes following a regular grade four curriculum (with modifications made in 
class), and to help out in a junior kindergarten class. 
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Jackie's New Schedule at School 

Based on the preliminary planning meetings, the teaching team decided to 
introduce Jackie to a wide variety of school opportuniti as. There were some hunches 
about certain things that Jackie might enjoy, but the finsi half of the year was meant to 
be flexible for Jackie. Given this, the following activities were high! : ghted for Jackie: 
regular grade four class, physical therapy to be done on an daily basis (in class) while 
students are engaged in sustained silent reading, participation in intramurals after 
school, Brownie meetings once a week, and chorus. 



TIME 



ACTI VITY 



8:30-8:45 



Arrival, met at bus by two friends, proceed to locker, remove coat, 
gather materials for day (with help). 



8:45-9:00 



Opening exercises in class (prayer, a.m. announcements, 
attendance). Takes attendance to office with another student 



9:00-9:45 



Language Arts activfty. Sits at table with three other students, 
works on projects with them (cooperative effort). 



9:45-10:00 



Goes to locker with another student. Gets coat on for recess, 
returns to class, and is dismissed with classmates. 



10:00-10:15 



Recess, accompanied by two friends on playground. 



10:15-10:40 



Returns to locker, removes coat with assistance. Range of motion 
exercises during silent reading (in class). 



10:40-10:50 



Personal care in washroom with attendant. 



10:50-11:15 



Social Studies, Science. Sits with group at table, and contributes 
to group. 



11:15-11:45 



Mathematics. Sits at table, works on own math skills that are 
functionally based. 
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11:45-12:00 



Relaxation before lunch. Out of wheelchair and repositioned in 
class. Listens to relaxing music with headphones. 



12:00-1:00 



Lunch in school cafeteria. Sits with friends, is fed by teaching 
assistant Chooses dessert and drink from menu. Eats food that 
is prepared at home and sent in lunch bag. 



1:00-1:15 



Personal care with teaching assistant in washroom. 



1:15-1:45 



Physical Education, Music, Art, or Religion (alternating) 



1:45-2:15 



Assists with grade one class. Relaxation time, repositioning in 
class. Listens to stories read by other children. 



2:15-2:30 



Recess outside with classmates. 



2:30-2:45 



Personal care in washroom with Teaching Assistant. 



2:25-3:15 



Language Arts with classmates. Completion of morning 
work/project. 



3:15-3:30 



Preparation for home and dismissal. 



Description of Classroom Activities 

All of Jackie's therapeutic needs were addressed as imbedded goals wherever 
possible. In other words, with the exception of physiotherapy, all of the speech and 
language goals, the occupational goals were incorporated into her daily classroom 
routine. This allowed for generalization of skills, as well as teaching the skills in a 
meaningful environment for Jackie. Physical therapy goals were met through daily 
range of motion exercises that incorporated into classroom routines. Also, whenever 
Jackie put on her coat, or participated in her personal care routine, motor skills were 
blended into these naturally occurring events. Opportunities for Jackie to relax out of 
her chair were provided to maximize Jackie's level of comfort, and was done in such a 
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way as to include her in other activities, not to isolate her with therapeutic equipment 
A bean bag chair with some support pillows and sandbags, along with a gym mat, 
were all the necessary equipment 

Jackie uses an augmentative communication board, which was developed for 
her by a speech therapist and an electronics technician, ft consists of a 16 picture 
display (4X4 matrix), with LEO lights illuminating each square. An interface switch 
(from TASH) connected to the board allows Jackie to select the picture/symbol of her 
choice. She communicates with people by first gaining their attention (with a call 
switch), and then pointing to a picture. Her squares include basic vocabulary, as well 
as pictures of things in the classroom and photos of people. It is hoped that she can 
progress to a larger matrix in the future. Until then, she consistently eyepoints to 
objects and other pictures when she is presented with these choices. The students in 
the class are adept at understanding Jackie with her board and eyepointing. 

In Language Arts, Jackie frequently helped to select stories that the class would 
read. The teacher structured the class based on a cooperative learning model, and 
the students frequently switched partners or groups, on a rotational basis, so that 
everyone had an opportunity to work with each other. Each day the teacher would 
select parts of the activity that couM be accomplished by Jackie (direct selection most 
often). The students found ways of encouraging Jackie to assist them too. 

In Mathematics, while the students were working with number facts and basic 
operations, Jackie was learning to use a calculator, as well as listening to the lesson 
regarding number facts. Her adapted calculator and interface switch were placed on 
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her tray at the table with her work group. Another student would enter her responses 
on her work sheet for her. 

The teacher had all students involved in daily classroom routines (passing 
papers, cleaning brushes, etc.). Jackie's responsibilities included taking the daily 
attendance sheet to the office, and helping the grade one class as a reading buddy. 

In physical education class, Jackie helped to keep score with another student if 
games were being played, or she would often play modified games with her 
classmates. For example, in soccer, a student would push Jackie in her wheelchair 
around the field, and Jackie would "trap" the ball with her chair. Once again, the 
students often thought of their own modifications to the games. 

In music and art, Jackie would be assisted by other students. Music is often 
filled with lessons about listening, so very little had to be done to modify these 
lessons. Art projects were a cooperative effort and students assisted her sometimes 
with full hand-over-hand assistance. Choice-making and active participation were 
goals for Jackie in these classes. 

Religion class also focussed on listening, and participation. During liturgy 
periods Jackie played a role in helping to distribute materials. Once again, her 
presence was considered to be valuable to the class. 
Jackie's Friends 

A great deal of the success of Jackie's involvement is directly related to her 
friendships with other students. An outsider looking in on her class would be left with 
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the impressior, that Jackie was one of the most popular students in the class. She 
always had a group of students hanging around her. 

Initially the teacher asked a few students to do little things with Jackie, such as 
meeting her at her bus in the morning. Then the teacher would ask another student 
to help Jackie take the attendance to the office. Slowly, but surely, each child had an 
opportunity to do different things with Jackie throughout the day. The teacher spent 
some time teaching the students how to use Jackie's communication system with her. 
She also discussed with them what Jackie's disability means for Jackie and her 
participation (in a humanistic way that did not discourage the students). All aspects of 
Jackie's disability were dealt with as the questions arose. Very soon the students 
came to accept Jackie as a full member of their class. 

In particular there were four girls who became quite close to Jackie. They were 
the ones who thought of the after school activities, including Brownies, sleep-overs, 
and other get-togethers. These students would approach the teacher and ask her for 
help in planning events, or just to share their ideas with her. Once the students felt 
comfortable contacting Jackie at home on their own, the teacher was relied upon less 
frequently to help plan their leisure time. 
Staffing Model 

In this setting the grade four teacher became the central teacher in planning for 
Jackie's academics. The grade four curriculum was examined by this teacher, along 
with a resource teacher and a special education consultant. Wherever possible, the 
goals were met in naturally occurring classroom activities. A creative approach was 
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taken by the teacher and the modifications were made. Regular meetings with 
consultants also helped the teacher to meet the objectives with Jackie's thera. 3utic 
needs. 

A teaching assistant was requested at the outset to help provide support in the 
classroom for Jackie. This person helps with Jackie's personal care needs, and helps 
her with her lunch routine. The assistant maintains a low profile within the class, and 
only assists Jackie when necessary ( e.g. transfers from wheelchair to the beanbag 
chair, gathering equipment, ensuring that the interfaces are working). The teaching 
assistant helps the teacher with all of the students, noi just with Jackie. The range of 
motion exercises are done by the teaching assistant as well (after being taught by a 
physiotherapist). 
Conclusion 

Jackie's school day looks very different today than before she attended her 
home elementary school. She now has many friends who come over to her house to 
play, and she sees her classmates when she goes shopping in her neighborhood. All 
of this has happened because some educators, administrators, and a parent were 
committed to making this work for Jackie. The plan also was supported and well 
received by the group home staff where Jackie lives. 

It is important to recognize that group home staff can play an active and 
important role in facilitating school friendships with their residents. These staff 
members made it a point to know when Jackie's friends had their birthdays, so Jackie 
could send them cards; they also opened the doors to Jackie's friends by hosting 
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parties (even sleep-overs) for them; transportation issues were solved by creative 
planning, which enabled Jackie to go to her friend's homes, or to the movies. The 
teacher also helped to bridge the communication between the friends and the group 
home staff, until their own means of communication was solidified. 

The principal of Jackie's school once said to a group of other administrators, 
"Our school has been greatly enhanced by Jackie's presence. The school climate is 
more warm and inviting, and I can't imagine our school without her." 
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MIKE: A CASE STUDY OF A SENIOR HIGH STUDENT 

by 

Janet Duncan 

Introduction 

In a medium-sized high school (student population approximately 1200), located 
in Ottawa, Ontario, the staff and students have welcomed a student who has a 
developmental disability. Mike (a pseudonym) has been attending his neighborhood 
high school for the past three years. Previously he attended a segregated school for 
students who have developmental disabilities. Since his family had always had a 
strong presence in their local community, it only made sense to Mike's parents that he 
attend his local school. After preliminary plans were made, that dream became a 
reality for Mike in the spring of 1986. 
Background Information 

Initially Mike's parents were told by several concerned professionals that their 
son would not benefit from attending a regular high school program. Mike had a 
reputation of having a temper and being too affectionate (in high school he would 
undoubtedly be "all over the girls"); he also needed speech therapy. Physicaliy Mike is 
very handsome, and is in good condition after many years of playing sports in local 
community leagues. Another major concern was that other students would tease him, 
which would give him an opportunity to display his temper. Mike's parents thought 
that what he needed most of all, was to have proper role models, and to develop his 
friendships with people his own age who did not have a disability. 
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Because of their dissatisfaction with their school board's response to their 
request for integration, the parents decided to send Mike to a parochial high school in 
their own neighborhood which did accept all students, regardless of disability. 
Who Is Mike? 

With the help of an outside facilitator, several meetings were held in Mike's 
home, and in his new school, to figure out what Mike's school day would look like 
(using MAPS-McGill Action Planning System). Mike and his parents always attended 
these meetings. Tha school personnel who attended these meetings included the 
principal, the resource teacher, some interested teachers, and a school board 
consultant (special education). All of the people were committed to having Mike 
succeed in his new school environment. 

The first meeting was focused on the question of: "Who is Mike?", and finding 
out what his talents and needs were. Mike's parents led the discussion by sharing 
their vision of Mike's future, which includes having a good job, and living on his own in 
an apartment. Some of Mike's strengths were: responsibility, good self esteem, 
leadership, and following instructions. A few needs were also discussed: temper, 
teases, too affectionate, interrupts others, and he needs to learn how to ride a bus on 
his own. A list of descriptors helped the group to determine how Mike's program 
would take shape. 
Mlka'i New Schedule at School 

The team and Mike decided that he needed to do the following things at 
school: participate in intramurals, improve reading skills, have a locker, attend 
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industrial arts classes, develop writing skills, work with computers, attend religion 
class, attend physical education, improve money handling skills, join the drama class, 
and attend a literature class. 

This school is divided into two terms (or semesters) and each day contains four 
periods that are approximately 75 minutes long. Homeroom period is 30 minutes in 
length. Mike's current grade ten curriculum includes the following courses: 



Time 


SEMESTER ONE 


SEMESTER TWO 


8:45-10:00 


Keyboarding 


Literature 


10:00-10:30 


Homeroom 


Homeroom 


10:30-11:45 


Drama 


Religion 


11:45-12:30 


Lunch 


Lunch 


12:30-1:45 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 


1:45-3:00 


Vocational Education 


Vocational Education 



In keyboarding Mike learned to use a standard keyboard for typing, as well as 
specific computer skills on a Macintosh computer. He followed the teacher's 
instructions for the class, and when he required additional help, a teacher's assistant 
or a classmate would provide him with that help. During homeroom class the students 
receive the morning announcements, attend assemblies, take attendance, and 
complete work that has been assigned to them. At this time Mike received additional 
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help with math skills (using a calculator, writing cheques), and language skills (reading 
and writing, and filling out application forms), with the help of a teacher's assistant. 

In physical education, drama, and religion, the curriculum did not need to be 
modified to any great extent. Mike participated in group work in all of these classes, 
and he wrote tests that all the other students wrote. The only difference was that Mike 
was given additional time to complete the tests, and on occasion he was tested orally. 

The Canadian Literature ccjrse gave Mike an opportunity to hear rich 
language, and to improve his jwn diction. The teacher employed a co-operative 
learning style which enabled Mike to participate in group work and projects to the 
fullest extent. The speech and language pathologist met with the teachers to discuss 
Mike's goals for speech development. These speech goals were embedded skills in 
all of his classes, and were monitored by the consultant. 
Work Opportunities 

Through vocational education at school, Mike has had the chance to work in 
various places: for the Mayor's office, delivering inter-office mail, and photocopying; 
McDonalds, where he held various duties; local grocery store, stocking shelves, and 
packing groceries; and working at a local elementary school with the custodial staff. 
Each job provided Mike with a variety of experiences, and he is now hoping to work 
for another small business. Each job typically lasted for the entire semester, with the 
option of continuing the placement if desired. 
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Mike's Friends 

One of Mike's parent's concerns was that Mike had very few friends in his 
neighborhood and that as a consequence he was often lonely. Mike wanted to make 
new friends in the high school. To this end some teachers approached a couple of 
students who expressed an interest in Mike. Being fairly gregarious fellows, ihey 
thought that it would be fun to have Mike around their group. One student said that at 
first he wasn't too sure how nice he "had to be" towards Mike. He quickly reported 
back to his teachers that, "I don't have to treat him any differently than the other guys. 
He's just like one of the guys now." As was previously mentioned, Mike has a 
fondness for members of the opposite sex. The girls weren't sure if they should 
tolerate Mike's advances. Finally, one girl was heard saying, "For God's sake Mike, 
you just can't do that herel A handshake would be a fine way to greet me, but not a 
kissl" 

After School Activities 

Mike has a job at the local grocery store during the week and on th v 9 

c 

weekends. He got this job partly through his work during a school placement for co- 
operative education, and also because the store manager valued his work and effort. 
Through his earnings at the store, Mike saved up enough money to go on a school 
trip to Washington, D.C., and to buy several other items for himself. 

Now that he has more friends, and pocket money from his job, Mike often goes 
to movies with his friends, school dances, as well as sporting events. His parents 
commented that, "the phone is always ringing for Mike now," and his speech has 
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improved dramatically, even to the point where he has picked up several slang 

expressions! 

Staffing Model 

The school administration felt that Mike might need help in addition to the help 
he would receive from his teachers and peers. Therefore a full-time teacher's 
assistant was hired to work under the guidance of the senior resource teacher. The 
resource teacher acted as a coordinator for Mike's IEP, planning meetings, and 
helped to modify the curriculum content along with input from the specific teacher for 
those courses. The teacl lers met on a regular basis to ensure that Mike's goals were 
being met. Meetings took place during school hours, when teachers had planning 
and evaluation time. 

The teacher assistant's role was to help Mike make connections with other 
students. He felt that it was very important to give Mike an opportunity to learn things 
on his own, without the constant "shadowing" of an assistant. The assistant was 
always in the background, helping the teacher with other tasks and students. This 
was also true during vocational education; the assistant merely accompanied Mike 
until such a time that Mike felt he couio do it on his own. The T.A. was also 
responsible for helping Mike organize his homework and assignments, and to meet 
with the teachers on a regular basis to discuss Mike's progress (along with the 
resource teacher). Tests were written during class time as usual, but if Mike needed 
additional time, the T.A. would assist him with the test in the resource room. 
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Mike's Future 

Mike's school day looks markedly different today compared to three years ago. 
He has been given a chance to develop in ways that were unimaginable to many 
people. His self-confidence has soared; he has meaningful friendships; he takes the 
bus on his own; he has a real, paying job and he has dreams for the future. During 
another planning meeting with his teachers and parents, Mike said that he wants 
independence, to continue to work, to have an apartment with some friends, and to be 
happy. Judging by the way things are today, he will realize his dreams. 
Conclusion 

What can we learn from Mike's story? The first thing is that his parents had a 
dream for Mike's education that was quite different from the practice at the time. With 
help from some interested teachers, and the support of a principal, their ideas 
became a reality. This high school has a strong commitment to providing an 
education to anyone who wishes to attend, regardless of disability. This philosophy is 
clearly stated, and is endorsed by the administration and faculty. 

We can also see how with some creative planning, flexibility, and determination, 
curricula can be adapted to meet the needs of all students, regardless of disability. 
Traditional math classes can be adapted so that a student can work on modified skills. 
Not everyone is a star athlete, but some students can keep score for other teams, or 
participate cooperatively. Virtually any goal can be met through curricula/ adaptations, 
along with the desire to make these changes. 
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Finally, friendships were the most significant improvement in Mike's life. Many 
students have said that their school's spirit and climate has been enhanced with 
Mike's presence. Indeed one student said that it was a privilege to have known Mike. 
According to Mike, there's no point in being in the community if no one knows that 
you are there. 
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Public Schools Welcome 
Students with Disabilities 
as Full Members 

by Linda Davern and Roberta Schnorr 
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"Our dreams for. our kids arc t fie. same 
dreams you fuive for your fcitfs.' . 



'Inclusive classes teach an important 
lesson ThatMsofefy missing today --- values. 
'J low do we Ucat each other? ... value each 
others Ami fwzu da we teach that? %fy daughter 
is an equal in her cfass. 'J(u(s (ifcg her just 
the wan she is/ 

-''Parents oj students with disabilities 1 



A growing number of schools and 
districts across the United 
States and Canada are moving 
in the direction of welcoming 
all children — regardless of their learning, 
physical or emotional characteristics 
(including students with the most severe 
disabilities)— as full members of their 
school communities. Full membership 
means that children are based in regular 
classes and participate in a variety of 
learning activities with children without 
disabilities while pursuing individual goals 
appropriate to their success in the present 
and future. The parents of these children 
and the school staff involved in such 
efforts believe that "inclusion' * is impor- 



tant for the general knowledge develop- 
ment of these children and young adults as 
well as the following: 

• Language/Communication Develop* 
ment. If we expect students with special 
needs to develop effective verbal language 
(or other forms of communication), these 
students need to be immersed in rich lan- 
guage environments with their nondisabled 
peers. 

• Social Skills Development. A long 
term goal for our children is to live and 
work successfully in their communities. 
For children with disabilities, this same 
goal applies (although they may need 



additional support). The appropriate place 
for such preparation is regular classes and 
activities in schools. It is here that chil- 
dren can leam from each other. Every par- 
ent and teacher knows thai children and 
young adults imitate each other. In order 
for students to develop the critical social 
skills which are vital for success in work 
and personal life, children and young 
adults need role models throughout their 
day and throughout their school years. 

• Building Friendships, Friendship is 
very important in the life of a child or 
young adult. It is an integral part ot their 
sense of well-being. In order to develop 
friendships, children need daily shared 
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time and experiences with others their age. 
Schools can be a source of friendships that 
last a lifetime. 

It is interesting to listen to what parents 
have to say about ' 'inclusion" and their 
children: 

"Now what has integration meant for 
my son Daniel? 3 Well first of all, Daniel 
likes sameness and familiarity. He has 
been able to walk in the exact same 
footsteps as his brother and sister, 
which is something I never imagined 
was possible when he was two years old. 
Both his older brother and sister went 
to (the same elementary, middle and 
high school] and it has been just lovely 
that Daniel has been able to follow th? 
same pattern of schools. The develop- 
ment of language has been just tremen- 
dous because he has been surrounded 
by normal speech — bombarded with it 
six hours a day. 

"What has integration meant to our 
family? First, it has made a big dif- 
ference in how Isolated and different 
and lonely and set apart we felt — 
because we really did feel that way 
when he was young.... I would say 
what is most Important Is thai hlc school 
and work experiences combined have 
taught us as a family thai Daniel Is 
capable of leading a reasonably ordi- 
nary day-to-day life — tike the rest of ui. 
When he was little II seemed impossible 
that he could lead a kind of 'regular 
life.* It has helped us feel hopeful and 
guardedly optimistic about his future. M 

How does the presence of students with 
special needs affect other students at 
school? The majority of students in our 
public schools learn very powerful lessons 
when students with special needs are sepa- 
rated from them. Since they do not get to 
know these students well, they often come 
to believe that these children and young 
adults are different and scary, and should 
be separated from them. When students 
with differences are not in their class- 
rooms, these classrooms do not reflect 
society and do not adequately prepare our 
children for the future. If we want gradu- 
ates who welcome others— regardless of 
their learning, physical or emotional 
characteristics — as neighbors, co-workers 
and friends, daily shared experience 
among students wilt be essential. As one 
parent expressed it: 

•♦These (graduates! are going to be his 
iob coaches: they may be the staff that 



work in the home where he lives. 
They're going to help him scrub his 
teeth, participate in selecting what he 
wears, and comfort him when he is iil — 
they'll be involved in very personal and 
intimate ways in his life. Some of them 
will be growing into positions of respon- 
sibility. They'll be running the program 
he's in. Some of them are going to be 
moving into positions of bureaucracies 
. . . th^ 11 be directing policies that will 
determine the kinds of programs he's 
in. I think they will serve him better 
and be richer human beings themselves 
because they've had the opportunity of 
spending time with students like 
Daniel — because that was part of their 
normal school career." 

How Are Individual Education Pro* 
grams Carried Out in Regular Educa- 
tion Settings? 

By law. each child and young adult who 
is identified by a school district as having 
a "handicapping condition'* has an Indi- 
vidual Education Program (I.E. P.) 
developed by school staff and parents (and 
hopefully students). Schools which wel- 



come all students as full members are 
finding ways for students to work on the 
individual goals which are important for 
them, while remaining with students with- 
out disabilities throughout the day. To 
show how teaching staff achieve this, we 
will present information on Jamal. a first 
grader. 

In JamaTs first grade class there are two 
teachers. Six students with special needs 
are members of the class. One of the 
teachers is certified in special education 
and one is certified in both special and 
regular education. Schools and districts 
moving in this direction have worked out a 
variety of staffing arrangements to meet 
the needs of students. Sometimes a con- 
sultant teacher will periodically meet with 
the regular class teacher to assist in plan- 
ning for a student(s). In some situations, a 
teacher assistant will help in the classroom 
all or part of the day. ^ 

Jamal's teachers believe it is important 
to create an atmosphere where all children 
can learn actively, have fun doing it. and 
leave feeling good about themselves and 
others at the end of the day. These 
teachers are open to new approaches and 




Prmctic* maJkis perfect with the help of * fellow musici**. 
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are always changing and improving how 
they organize their classroom and 
activities. 

Jamal has individualized goals on his 
education plan. A sample of some of the 
goals follows: 

• indicating choices in a variety of 
situations; 

• responding to greetings with a wave 
or a "high five" (he has no verbal 
speech); 

• learning to tap people on the shoulder 
when he wants their attention; 

• using a "language board" with pic- 
tures and a few words on it (for examp'?. 
••yes/" "no"); 

• understanding an increasing number 
of gestures and "signs" (for example, 
"now." "later." "more/" "finisl)«d"); 

• attending to books and being able to 
turn the pages (it is unclear how much 
reading ability he has); 

• using a picture schedule of activities 
for the day and moving towards the proper 
activity area when needed; 

• handing a money pouch over to the 
lunch cashier when he gets his lunch: 

• progressing with his toilet use skills: 

• picking up and chewing his food: and 

• other motor development goals, such 
as using his forefinger and thumb to grasp 
things, and sitting on the floor and getting 
up as needed. 

Many of the goals above arc considered 
"functional skills"— that is. skills that are 
important in his day-to-day life. Oppor- 
tunities to address these functional skills 
already exist in the daily routines of all 
students (e.g.. taking care of personal 
belongings, taking off and putting on coats 
and hats, using the restroom. using the 
cafeteria and eating lunch). Jamal receives 
more focused instruction during these rou- 
tines than most of his classmates who are 
independent in these activities. 

In developing his daily schedule, his 
teachers and therapists have looked for all 
possible opportunities throughout the day 
to work on the goals mentioned above. 
Below is a schedule of a typical day: 
8:30 Jamal arrives at school, greets his 
classmates (with help), and receives 
instruction unzipping the pack he cames 
back and forth to school, getting his lunch 
money out. and bringing his notebook to 
the teacher's desk. (His parents and 
teachers communicate daily through the 
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use of a notebook.) Jamal and the other 
first graders have a few minutes to 
"cruise" the room. There are lots of 
books and activities around the room and 
it's a great time for kids to connect with 
each other. 

8:45 The entire class divides up into part- 
ners who read books together for a few 
minutes. JamaTs partner brings two books 
over, and he picks one of the two by 
pointing to it. He will turn the pages while 
she reads aloud. She (or a teacher) may 
ask him to point to pictures. Since the 
class desks are placed in clusters of four, 
children spend a lot of time during the day 
talking and learning from each other in 
both formal and informal ways. 
9:00 On some days, students are paired 
for "class jobs." On this particular day. 
Jamal and a partner will take the atten- 
dance cards and messages down to the 
office. These jobs teach all students to 
take responsibility for the smooth func- 
tioning of the classroom. After this, the 
whole class reviews the calendar and 
schedule for the day. At the same time, an 
adult or a student will help Jamal put his 
schedule pictures in the proper order for 
his day. 

9:30 During a penmanship lesson, the stu- 
dents sit in groups of six. Jamal will pass 
out the papers to each child in his group as 
directed by the teacher. He is learning to 
associate their names and faces. He is also 
working on his "grasping" skills. Later, 
an adult will put two colors of crayons by 



him and ask him to piv* up the blue one to 
color with. He is learning a lot about lan- 
guage in this and all class activities. 
10:00 All students take a break for the 
bathroom and a drink at the water fountain 
at this time. Jamal will line up with the 
other children, but will need assistance 
and may take longer in the restroom. 
10:15 There are a variety of activities dur- 
ing reading time. Sometimes children 
develop a class "big book" with a page 
about each of them. His teacher may write 
home to ask what Jamal's favorite TV 
show is. or what he likes to do with his 
family so that his page can be completed. 
Since his classmates are getting to know 
him so well, they can fill in some informa- 
tion like. "What's my favorite food?" He 
can use the "yes/no" section on his lan- 
guage board to tell them if they are right, 
and to answer questions about other read- 
ing stories. 

11:15 Jamal needs to visit the nurse to 
receive his medication. An adult points to 
the picture of the nurse on his schedule to 
make the destination clear, and they walk 
together to the nurse's office. Afterwards, 
he returns to class, walks down to the 
lunchroom and sits with friends. An adult 
assists him with getting his lunch, paying 
the cashier and developing his eating 
skills. 

12:00 All children are involved in Learn- 
ing Centers— centers set up in the comers 
of the room with educational activities for 
individuals or small groups. Sometimes an 




occupational therapist will join a small 
group at a Learning Center to work with 
Jamal on specific skills. On other days, 
his teachers prepare a •'cooperative learn- 
ing'* lesson. 3 The class is divided up into 
small groups which include students of 
different race and sex. as well as different 
learning and personality characteristics. 

Group membership sometimes remains 
the same for several months so that the 
students develop a sense of group cohe- 
sion. Students learn positive interdepend- 
ence by sharing goals and materials, and 
taking on different role assignments. 
Jamal is also given a role when these 
lessons occur, although tf*e way he partici- 
pates may look different from his peers 
(e.g.. he uses a name "stamp" to sign his 
name, he gives members a "high five" to 
encourage them, instead of using words). 
One of the teachers provides support to 
him and his group. 

12:55 Jamal joins his classmates tor art. 
music, library or physical education class 
at this time. A variety of rich learning 
experiences occur in these classes. 
1:30 Students usually have a math activity 
at this time. On some days. Jamal leaves 
the room for a session with a related serv- 
ice provider (e.g.. speech therapy, physi- 
cal therapy). On other days, his teachers 
develop ways to incorporate him into 
small group instruction. One day he works 
as a •'checker" for his math group. The 
six children are using small cubes to solve 
number problems such as "eight minus 
four." After the children determine the 
answer. Jamal and his teacher will touch 
each block and count from one to four in 
order to •'check*' the answer. He is learn- 
ing one-to-one correspondence through 
this activity. 

2:00 Jamal begins to prepare for dismissal 
by getting his backpack off his hook and 
bringing it to his desk. He will put his 
notebook in the pack and re-zip it (with 
assistance). On this day. his class will join 
another class to have a sing-along. He will 
need to sit on the floor and get up after the 
singing is finished. He greatly enjoys the 
songs and often claps along. At dismissal, 
he walks with a partner and an cdult to the 
bus. 

It is clear that the "typical day" of this 
first grade offers many opportunities tor 
Jamal to learn and grow. 

What Happens When Students Get 
Older? 

Shifting from "special** classes to 
O 




inclusive programs is not limited to young 
children. In inclusive education programs, 
students with special needs continue to 
progress from grade to grade with their 
classmates. When they complete elemen- 
tary school, students transition to middle, 
and later, high school with familiar 
classmates. 

Students with disabilities in middle and 
high schools have individual schedules 
like other students. Teachers and parents 
help students select courses which will 
allow them to address their individual 
goals and interests. In some cases, an 
additional teacher or teacher assistant is 
assigned to a class that includes one or 
more students with significant need:* in 
order to provide support or make adapta- 
tions in the curriculum. Some older stu- 
dents may receive instruction in functional 
skills in the community for one or more 
periods a day in addition to the regular 
classes they take (e.g.. weekly instruction 
in a community workplace, learning to use 
the grocery store). Since the community is 
a rich environment for learning for any 
student, some teachers involve students 
witRouT special needs in such instruction, 
and pose challenges to them related to 
their goals in school (e.g.. applying math 
and health concepts in a grocery store). 

Do Middle and High School Students 
Accept Cla smates Who Have 
Disabilities? 

Many students are both positive and 
supportive of their classmates who have 
disabilities. Many students who have been 
in •'inclusive'* education classes in ele- 
mentary school believe that students with 
disabilities should continue to be members 
of their classes. 

"Before I came here, they were in all our 
classes in elementary school. They* re 
people too, just like us.... They should 
be in more (regular} classes here." 
— a middle school student who has a 
classmate with autism in one of his stv- 
enth grade classes* 

Yet this kind of acceptance can also be 
heard among older students who have 
classmates with disabilities for the first 
time in middle or high school. A high 
school girl describes Terry, a classmate 
she met during her junior year. Terry had 
always been in special education classes 
prior to this year. 

"She's real nice, you know. The way she 
used to walk in and yell 'hi' to everybody 



. . . It's pretty good to have her in class. I 
was kind of helping her in the beginning. 
She sat at our table because her 
[wheeljchair didn't fit at the other ones. 
One time, I was helping her and she was 
helping me— you know how she does it. I 
think we were doing abstract or asym* 
metrical forms on paper. And she was 
having a fun time." 

This student viewed her classmate as a 
"fun person/' She didn't even mention 
Teny's disabilities. Terry is accompanied 
to class by a teacher or assistant for sup- 
port in her work. Teny is a young woman 
who has severe physical disabilities and 
does not speak. This girl and other class- 
mates describe her not as •'handicapped." 
but as "outgoing, friendly, and fun." 

What Do Students with Disabilities 
Learn in Regular Middle and Second* 
ary School Classes? 

Secondary students also have Individual 
Education Programs with specific goals 
determined. Students do not need to learn 
the same content at the same level as their 
classmates to benefit from attending regu- 
lar classes. Many regular classes in middle 
and high school offer rich learning 
environments for modified academic and 
other related skills (e.g.. communication 
and social skills)— as well as positive role 
models. 

Dave is a middle school student who 
has autism. In his seventh grade social 
studies class, many of his individual goals 
were drawn from the same content as his 
classmates — although he is not expected to 
learn as many facts and details about 
American history as most of the other stu- 
dents. Participating in small group 
activities and listening to his teacher's 
presentations and class discussion contrib- 
uted to his learning, particularly since his 
reading skills are different from most oth- 
ers in his class. 

Dave was also carolled in seventh grade 
math, but received individual instruction 
from a support teacher within the class. In 
addition to his math goals, much of what 
Dave learned in this class centered around 
staying "focused" and learning appropri- 
ate social behavior in group settings. The 
seventh grade math teacher commented on 
what Dave had learned by the end of the 
school year: 

"His skills and behavior are muck better 
than when he came in at the beginning of 
the school year ... In the very beginning 



of the school year when he came to class, 
I didn't think I was going to make it ... 
He would hit himself or he would make 
noises . . • or he would get out of his seat 
and ask me something ...He would talk 
out loud instead of whispering • . . His 
growth over this year has been phenome- 
nal ... It is unbelievable that he is the 
same young man. He still demonstrates 
those behaviors ...He still has those 
days. But his productivity has tripled . . . 
/ mean he can sit through a class and 
work . . . Now t he can work through the 
distractions of the class* He can produce. 
There 9 s a tremendous amount of 
improvement . . • 

4 'At the beginning of the year, I ques- 
tioned whether he should \*e here . . • But 
the interaction, the "feeling" part of the 
class, the knowledge of the need to func- 
tion within a group, even if he's doing 
something totally different ... to be able 
to walk into a crowd and do what you 
need to do— I mean that's part of every- 
day living. . . . And I think that as educa- 
tors, placing him in situations like this 
five different times a day can only 
help.... hopefully it will transfer into 
everyday functioning in groups and 
crowds— and being able to deal with 
other people. 9 * 

One high school student. Sam. who had 
always been in special education classes, 
began taking a regular music class during 
his third year in high school. This young 
man lives in a state institution for people 
with developmental disabilities. He has 
extensive physical disabilities and appears 
to have intellectual disabilities. He does 



not have verbal speech. After his first year 
in a regular class* his teacher repotted that 
he "is weiMiked and has made a number 
of friendships.** School is one of the few 
places this student has opportunities to 
make friends with people his age. One of 
his classmates, a sophomore* described 
the relationship: 

"Sam hangs with us— me, Tom, Leon, 
Ted. And we like rap, and he raps . . . 
He's pretty cool.... He's fun to be with 
... And he knows what we're talking 
about ... Everybody wants Sam there, 
When he's not there, everyone's like, 
'Where's Sam?' 99 

Sam's music teacher discussed the 
impact his presence had on other members 
of this high school class: 

"If we learn to deal with it (disabilities) 
and associate with it, and identify with it, 

then it's much easier for us to cope 

There are kids that learned to love him 
and accept him that probably never had 
to deal with handicapped people at all. 
And just the environment itself— it 
changed* Learning to 'read' [his} 
sounds, be it good sounds or bad sounds, 
an 4 people are willing to accept these 
forms of communication.... These 
things all had an impact." 

Summary 

As noted in a parent newsletter, the 
inclusion of children and young adults 
with disabilities with other students in our 
schools will result in "an ever widening 
circle of people who believe that dis- 
abilities are a pan of life, that people with 
disabilities are a pan of four) natural 
environment who should not be isolated, 
and that people with disabilities can have a 
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positive effect on non-disabled people and 
the general community.** 5 

All students can benefit from regular 
class activities even though the individual 
goals for some may be quite different. 
Such efforts are not always easy to imple- 
ment, and depend on adequate support for 
both students and school personnel — but 
the benefits for all students are substantial 
As one regular education teacher noted: 

"Above all, we want our kids to show 
concern for others, now and in their 
future days. Typical kids in integrated 
classrooms benefit because these goals 
are as much a part of their daily class- 
room experience as the 'academics. ' In 
reality, I believe the academics are 
enhanced because of these goals. ' '* 
And this teacher observed: 

"I believe that ail kids have a right to be 
in inclusive classrooms— to be educated 
with their peers. When everybody in a 
class is considered equal, some very great 
things will happen." ■ 

Linda Davent is the Coordinator of the 
Inclusive Education Project (a collabora- 
tive project between Syracuse University 
and the Syracuse City School District). 
Syracuse University, Division of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation. Syracuse, 
New York. Roberta Schnorr is a graduate 
associate with the Inclusive Education 
Project, and is currently involved in 
research related to the inclusion of sec- 
ondary students. 

1 . These and ihe two quotes from parents 
that follow art drawn from A. Ford. E. Erwin. 
L. Davcm. R. Schnorr. D. Biklen and J. Black 
(Bfls.). Proceedings of the School Leaden 
institute on Inclusive Education. Inclusive 
Education Project. Syracuse University and 
Syracuse City School District. 

2. The names of students have been 
changed. 

3. D.W. Johnson. R. Johnson. E. Holubec 
and P. Roy. Circles of Learning, Alexandria. 
Va.: The Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 1984. 

4. These and the quotes that follow were 
gathered as pan of a research project related to 
regular secondary classes which include stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

5. P. Mosser and L. Sommerstein (Eds ). 
Parent Network Connections: Parents Help 
Parents. 3 (2), p. I, Summer. 1989 

6. This and the following quote are taken 
from the Proceedings of the School Leaders' 
Institute on Inclusive Education. Inclusive 
Education Project. Syracuse University and 
Syracuse City School District. 
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ALL STUDENTS BELONG IN 
THE CLASSROOM: JOHNSON 
CITY CENTRAL SCHOOLS, 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 
by 

Carol Berrigan 
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1 CENTER ON HUMAN POLICY 

• All students belong in the classroom: Johnson City Central Schools, 
Johnson City, New York 



bj Carol Benign 

In the southern tier of New York State, 
three hours northwest of New York City, is 
Johnson City. The city, with a population of 
18,000, has the lowest socioeconomic 
level in Broome County. In the early 
1970s, under a new visionary superinten- 
dent, the school district was systematically 
reorganized to raise standards and achieve- 
ment With the new model, which com- 
bined elements of good teaching, learning 
and administration, there was a dramatic 
impr o v em ent in morale and staff effective- 
nest The model, based on mastery learn* 
ing, assumed that all students can team, 
and thai learning will optimally occur, if 
provided favorable learning conditions. 

The stated mission of Johnson City 
Central Schools became: "All students will 
learn well." To this end. the staff developed 
the following points, forming a belief sys- 
tem which consititutes its philosophical 
base. 

1. Excellence for all, not just a few; 

2. Prevention, rather remediation; 

3. Optimism about learning; 

4. Cooperative learning, rather than 
competitive learning; 

5. Inclusive programs, not exclusive; 

6. Mastery learning, not mystery; 

7. Trust, not fear, 

8. Success, not failure; 

9. Validation phrases, such as, "All kids 
have potential," "Johnson City students are 
the best," in contrast to killer phrases, such 
as, "Some kids are just dumb." 

What about students with disabilities? 
With the new model, Johnson city included 
district children with mild and moderate 
disabilities as pan of the regular class- 
room. Special education teachers team- 
taught with regular education teachers. 
Students with special needs were inter- 
spersed among homerooms. Special edu- 
cation teachers worked with various ability 
groups and had homerooms. In 1987, after 
extensive soul-searching and much discus- 
sion, the administrators and faculty repre- 
sentatives made the decision to return stu- 
dents with severe handicaps to their school 
district New York Sut£ permits districts to 
purchase services for students with dis- 
abilities through a cooperative, and that is 
what this district had done until then. The 
superintendent Albert Mamary says: 

O 
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"Philosophically, we are for inclusion. 
Up to now, we thought it easier to separate 
kids, to said [kids with severe disabilities] 
outside the district But we've seen the 
discrepancy in our philosophy. We are in- 
cluding ail our kids, we want a complete 
school system." 

At a two-day development conference in 
August 19S7, the new program adopted by 
the district was represented to a large seg- 
ment of the faculty, including a few new 
special education and regular education 
teachers. In his opening statement the 
Assistant Superintendent, Larry Rowe. 
began his remarks by saying: 

"We hired people who are: One, philo- 
sophically in tune; two. people who want to 
grow and three, people who want to inte- 
grate. We don't think we are the usual 
school district We're always growing, 
always changing, always open to new 
ideas. We deliberately planned it so that 
special and regular education teachers 
[will] be together for this conference, be- 
cause we want to encourage you to team 
teach. Just as we're not separating kids 
with special needs, we're not separating 
special education teachers. Everybody 
takes responsibility for kids under our 
guidance." 

A regular education teacher spoke up 
and said: 

"It sounded like family when Al and 
Lany were talking. These children who are 
severely handicapped and have been in 
special schools— or worse— in institu- 
tions, because there was no place for them 
in Johnson City, are part of our family. 
We* ve got to change a bad situation. I think 
we're up to it It's not going to happen 
overnight I have twinges in my stomach, 
butldo know that if it can be done, it can be 
done here. I am personally dedicated to 
making it work, to being in the school more 
than usual, to going into the classrooms for 
help." 

Assistant Superintendent Larry Rowe 
commented: 

"Institutions have trouble with change. 
New ideas get stalemated. You've got to 
have your buildings ready, your teachers, 
students, your classes ready. We ask our- 
selves, ' How can we make the school most 
inviting for all kids?' Schools can have the 
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ability to make schools real learning 
places. We don't have all the answers. We 
don't have the product We're always 
learning. We look at change as a constant" 

In the (all of 1987, as school resumed, 
the twelve certified special education 
teachers in the Johnson City School Sys- 
tem were distributed as follows: Five in the 
two elementary schools, three in the junior 
high school and four in the senior high 
school The teachers, special and regular, 
plan the models that work best for them. 
Some work in vertical teams (e.g., grades 
K- 3), some in horizontal teams (all one 
grade), some special education teachers 
are homeroom teachers, others use a con- 
sultant model. 

In 1987 (the first year that students with 
severe disabilities v;ere returned to the 
district I made observations cn a kinder- 
garten class of Harry L. Elementary 
School. There were twenty typical children 
and four children with special needs: Two 
had multiple handicaps and were medi- 
cally fragile, one had autism and one had 
severe learning disabilities and challeng- 
ing behavior. The kindergarten staff in- 
cluded a regular education teacher, a spe- 
cial education teacher and two full-time 
aides. 

During that fall visit there was excite- 
ment in the room because of its new con- 
figuration—four students with severe dis- 
abilities. The children were mixed at the 
typical round kindergarten tables, and the 
two aides hovered protectively over the 
two students with multiple handicaps on a 
one-to-one basis. However, on a return 
visit in the spring, I found not only the 
expected maturation of all the students 
(with and without handicaps), but also a 
relaxed, comfortable staff and real sense of 
classroom cohesion. One of the typical 
students was assisting a student with mul- 
tiple handicaps during snack time. One of 
the aides was planting vegetable seeds with 
a small group of four typical students and 
one student with severe disabilities. An- 
other typical student was holding the hand 
of a child with multiple handicaps who is 
blind, does not speak and uses a wheel- 
chair. The typical student was interacting 
with the student with disabilities through 
hand squeezes. The typical student in* 



fanned me of her favorite snack food and 
(hat of her friend Three students, two typi- 
cal and one with autism, were creating a 
mttraL Observing the regular teacher ad- 
dressing the class, it was obvious that she 
"took ownership* of all her students. The 
special education teacher spoke of the 
power of pcs-modeling and student inter- 
action. She also spoke of her increased job 
satisfaction because of shared responsibil- 
ity for ail students, of not feeling isolated, 
of no longer being labeled hertself. 
The teacher made these comments: 
M I support the direction and philosophy 
of the school system. We do not stagnate. 
Our teams of teachers problem solve. 
Many plans are tried and some are put by 
the wayside, and if one thing isn't working, 
we do something else. One old notion that 
we have stifled is that there are 'my kids' 
and 'your kids.' I taught in a special educa- 
tion system, and when Johnson City an- 
nounced they were bringing back their 
kids, I think I was the first one at the door to 
apply. I knew how the commitment of the 
top administrators filtered down through 
the school to everyone: That all children 
can learn, that special education is consid- 
ered an integral pan of the system, not an 
appendage." 

When the decision to bring back all chil- 
dren to the school district was shared with 
the Board of Education, some Board 
members questioned whether the regular 
education students would be deprived of an 
optimal education. 

LaiTy Rowe replied. M We would not be 
giving your kid a total education if your 
child were not in touch with kids [with 
severe handicaps). It is a moral issue that 
no one be segregated It is required of us. 
the administrators, to develop an emo- 
tional, as well as an intellectual commit- 
ment to our newest students." 

The philosophy of Jc hnson City extends 
beyond the child's exf erience at school. 
Johnson City believes tluu all children are a 
pan of the community where they live, 
work and play, and the school should pro- 
vide the child with strategies to function 
successfully outside the school as well as 
in. 

A regular education teacher reported. 
"We have full support o.T the administra- 
tion. We know our needs will not go un- 
heeded.'* 

A special education teacher remarked 
"Behavior management at Johnson City is 
not just discipline. It is a problem -solving 
process that is in place throughout the dis- 
trict Is the problem a 'function of the 
disability? Is it a decision problem? Is it a 
matter of conflict between teacher and 
child? Did an assignment cause the prob- 
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km? The system is willing 10 change if 
necessary to accommodate the student 
The bottom line is that all are committed to 
keeping the student there, in the regular 
classroom. 

The school district embraces change as 
an indicator of growth. All aspects of 
school life are subject to change if change 
increases the probability of developing a 
better learning environment The adminis- 
trators will say that, "on a scale of one to 
ten, we may be a six and a half." This 
attitude foster an openness to new ideas 
that can benefit various groups in the 
school system. 

Johnson City has made great strides in its 
goal to be an inclusive school district 
While its leaden can take pride in their 
model program, they also readily acknowl- 
edge the work that needs to be done. They 
look ahead to see Johnson City adopting a 
fuller community referenced program for 
secondary school students. They look 
ahead to see Johnson City evenly distribut- 
ing the students with severe disabilities 
among all classes. They look ahead to sec 
all instruction and therapies occurring in 
the classroom and not "pulled out* 9 

It is powerful testimony to hear parents, 
teachers and administrators speak of their 
satisfaction with the direction of inclusion 
that Johnson City Central Schools is fol- 
lowing. The observer senses a fulfillment 
that happens when people strongly feel 
they are doing the "right thing.* 9 

This article was prepared by the Research 
and Training Center en Community integra- 
tion, Center on Hitman Policy, Division of Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitation, School of 
Education. Syracuse University, with support 
from the US. Department of Education. Offices 
of Special Education and Rehabilitation Sent* 
ices. National Institute on Disability and Reha- 
bilitation Research, through Cooperative 
Agreement No. COO8SC03503. No endorse- 
ment by the US. Department of Education of 
the opinions expressed herein should be in- 
ferred. 
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Full Inclusion 
at Helen Hansen 
Elementary School 

It Happened 

Because We Value All Children 

H. James Jackson 



In June 1986, the district director of special education asked me to at- 
tend a 1-week workshop on the integration of students with moderate or 
severe handicaps. Because the workshop was scheduled for the first week 
in July, which was the beginning of my summer vacation, I was not very 
enthusiastic. I protested that I had no special education students in my 
building and that I had no special education training. My protests fell on 
deaf ears, and I made plans to attend the workshop. 

My experience with special education classes was limited. I had 
heard my fellow principals complain about them at administrative meet- 
ings. It seemed that they occupied an inordinate amount of time because 
of busing, behavior, unusual needs, and scheduling. I bad attended staff- 
ings in which students had been identified, labeled, and placed in special 
education classes. In these meetings, I frequently felt like a used car sales- 
person pitching the program and its benefits to parents. 

As I reflect on it, this "sales pitch approach" bothered me but I ac- 
cepted the idea that "these children" needed the protection of special 
classes. Believing we were doing the "right thing." I added my voice to 
the chorus of canned messages directed at the parents: "Your child will 
do better in a smaller group," "Your child will be able to move at a slower 
pace," and "Your child will be less frustrated." 
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Suddenly, the salesperson for special education programs was being 
asked to learn how to work with students with severe disabilities in a 
"regular" school setting. I was not looking forward to the experience. 

GETTING PREPARED 

To prepare myself for the workshop, I read articles about integration. As I 
did so, my mind barkened back to an evening about 6 months earlier 
when, out of curiosity and because the meeting was held in my building, 
I attended a gathering of parents, university staff, local district officials, 
and state department representatives. The meeting was a dialogue on in- 
tegration in which a few parents spoke about their desire for their chil- 
dren to be integrated and some university staff encouraged the concept It 
appeared to me that district officials were resisting the integration of stu- 
dents from the area's segregated facility in regular school settings. The 
parents, however; were pressing the integration issue with the support of 
the university staff and possibly a few people from the state department. I 
heard comments by some school people about "unreasonable requests/' 
"pushy parents," and "parents not accepting their children's handicaps." 
I left the meeting confused. 

I arrived at the first session of the 5-day workshop anticipating hear- 
ing more about the problems associated with spedal education from 
other administrators. From my readings I was beginning to understand 
why some parents and some educators advocated integration of students 
with special needs. I thought I understood the definitions of integration, 
mainstreaming, and the least r e stri c tiv e environment (LRE). During the 
next 5 days, these ideas were clarified for me. Instead of complaining, the 
administrators in the group listened, discussed, and decided they wanted 
to be involved. Building administrators requested information on how to 
integrate, not why to integrate. 

One after another the speakers led us through their own awaken- 
ings. They described successes and benefits for all children, and they of- 
fered their support in our efforts. I left the workshop renewed, excited, 
and ready for a new challenge. 

EXPERIENCING INTEGRATION 

At this time the plan was for integration, not full inclusion. Students with 
moderate or severe disabilities were to be placed in self-contained class- 
rooms in typical school buildings where they would experience some 
contact with other students. We had been told it was important to place 
the students near building activity centers where they would see and be 
seen. Informational meetings were to be held for staff members; building 
plans were to be prepared; integration committees, made up of parents 
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and teachers, were to be formed. Once I had hired a teacher and decided 
on a location for the classroom. I felt ready for the fall semester. 

Among my August mail was one letter containing a class roster for die 
special class. The list included three little girls— Ann (4), Susan (5). and 
Leah (7). On paper this list didn't look any different from our other class 
rosters. I noticed that none of the children lived in our attendance area so 
I called the director of special education to verify transportation avail- 
ability. He assured me that he would arrange transportation. 

In our first staff meeting of the new year, my comments concerned 
the concept of community— everyone belongs, and we could meet the 
needs of all kids by working together and supporting one another. Heads 
nodded in agreement 

I also introduced the teachers for the special classes. We had received 
four classes. There were two classes for students with learning disabili- 
ties, a classroom for students with behavior disorders, and a classroom for 
students with severe disabilities. They represented a total of 31 students, 
all of whom were from outside our school district Accompanying the 31 
students were four teachers and four associates. 

The first day of school opened with the usual excitement and con- 
trolled confusion. Classes began for most students at 8:50 a.m. but some 
of the students with special needs were not there. I got my first lesson in 
having special education classes: These students do not arrive on time. 
My second lesson came later in the day when most of these students left 
15-30 minutes early. 

Because I was busy getting everyone settled, this phenomenon did 
not attract my attention until later in the week. When I called the director 
of special education. I was informed that this was a common practice. 
Some students traveled long distances and had to make connections with 
other buses. Times of connections could not be changed because the large 
segregated special educational facility had different dismissal and start up 
times and the buses had to meet their schedules. I protested the situation 
again and again and presented what I felt were all of the logical and rea- 
sonable arguments. Eventually. I concluded that I could do little about 
arrival times, but I could determine when the children left. So. I told 
teachers that all students were to leave at the regular dismissal time. 

On the first day of my new plan the early buses began arriving. 
When no students came out. the drivers called their dispatchers who in 
turn called me. By the end of our conversation regular dismissal time was 
at hand. For the day I had succeeded. 

The next day my director called me and asked what had happened. 
Once again I explained my position and urged him to see if he could 
make some changes so the students with special needs could be in school 
a whole day. At my request he pressed the issue and the next day depar- 
ture times for all buses were moved closer to our dismissal time. The stu- 
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dents had gained 15-30 minutes more school time, and I was promised 
that arrival times would be studied also. 

Although not clear to me then, I had witnessed for the first time the 
devaluation of students with special needs by some educators. The idea 
that these students did not need to be in school as long as other students 
was the devaluation message that I found again and again as I worked 
with students with special needs. 

During that first year the school community accepted the students 
with spedal needs, but. they were still ; n separate rooms, self-contained 
for most of the day. The exceptions were art, physical education, music, 
lunch, and recess. The three little pioneers thrived. Their presence and 
their progress encouraged me. 

BEYOND INTEGRATION TO FULL INCLUSION 

I experienced an awakening that I did not fully understand, but that I 
now know to be inherent in concepts such as valuing all children and full 
inclusion. Three little girls had changed my life forever. But this was just 
the beginning. 

Today at Hansen Elementary School in Cedar Falls, Iowa, students 
with moderate to severe disabilities are members of regular classes where 
they spend their entire school days working, playing, and living with 
their friends. No child has been "cured" of a disability but in one small 
pan of the world, people are recovering from the ills of separation and 
being restored to the good health of togetherness. 

HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 

It happened because the staff at Hansen Elementary School decided to 
value, accept and welcome all children a* full-fledged integral members 
of the school community. It was that simple! However, some people will 
want more "technical" information. The technical pan "officially'' 
started with a letter to the state department of education in October 1989. 

October 5, 1989 

Steve Maurer 

Bureau of Special Education 
Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Dear Ml Maurer 

I am writing to request consideration and approval of an Alternative Ser- 
vices Delivery System for a group of six students with moderate to severe 
handicaps assigned to Hansen Elementary School. The plan has been devel- 
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oped with the assistance of parents, U.N.I (University of Northern Iowa), 
AEA (Area Education Agency), and LEA (Local Education Agency) staff. 
We propose to integrate these students Into age-appropriate grade-level 
classrooms for the duration of the scheduled day (I.e., day for students of 
kindergarten age and a full day for students in grades 1-6). The classroom 
teacher will be the primary teacher for these students. 

To facilitate these integrations, support from a teacher associate or the 
special education teacher will be needed at times. Such activities as demon- 
stration of techniques, direct teaching to groups that Include identified stu- 
dents, constitution and collaboration with (he classroom teacher, adapta- 
tion of materials, and meeting with nonhandlcapped students to develop 
interaction strategies and activities will be considered appropriate support 
by the special education teacher. 

The teacher associate* role will be to facilitate the placement of identified 
students in the regular classroom. The classroom teacher and special educa- 
tion teacher will direct the associate's activities toward this goal. 

We are aware of the department's concerns regarding an associate work- 
ing with students without handicaps. It is our desire to respect this position. 
However, I fed that facilitation is the key to our plan. limiting the associate's 
contact with other students in the classroom may hamper the integration 
process. It is our desire to have the classroom teacher view the student who 
is integrated as a regular member of the class and not as a visitor with a 
"helper" to take care of him or ben Further, we want to increase the oppor- 
tunities for the integrated student to interact with peers and the classroom 
teacher and not be totally dependent on the associate. One of the factors that 
positively affects integration is a sense of community. It is easier to develop 
this sense when a person learns to look to peers and others for assistance. 
Under this philosophy it is possible that there will be times when the best 
interests of the child hang integrated would be better served by the regular 
teacher while the associate tends to the needs of other students. 

We believe that all students will benefit from the Alternative Services De- 
livery System we are proposing. For the identified students, being with reg- 
ular education students will help them develop behaviors, attitudes, and life 
skills that will continue to serve than as they move toward adulthood (i.e., 
social interaction, taking responsibilities, finUMng a task, communicating 
needs, and developing friendships). We believe that learning these skills in a 
natural setting is superior to learning them in simulation or isolation. 

For the regular education students the establishment of a positive comfort 
level with people who are handicapped is a primary goal. Further goals in* 
dude: learning to see the person first and the handicap second, understand- 
ing the special needs of persons with handicaps and helping provide for 
these needs without diminishing the individual, establishing real and lasting 
friendships among students with and without handicaps, and helping de- 
velop an enlightened nonhandlcapped dtizenry that will support progress 
for people with handicaps. 

We realize that these goals are not new and that fine special education 
programs in segregated settings have long held the achievement of these 
goals to be basic to a successful program. It is our desire to dderraine if the 
goals can be more effectively realized in a more narural setting enhanced by 
the inclusion of the nonhandicapped population. 

We recognize most needs for persons with and without handicaps are the 
same. They involve dignity, recognition, friendship, success, and learning to 
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deal with failure. W? also know that handicapping conditions can present a 
multitude of special needs. With these two ideas in mind we will evaluate 
our program considering its overall effect on both populations by utilizing 
feedback intervieivs and questionnaires with students, parents, and staff. 
IEP evaluations will be performed to determine if and hew well special 
needs art being met and what gains have been made. 

Much of the evaluative data will by necessity, be somewhat subjective. 
Objective data in the area of integration time (pre, post), attitude changes 
among students (pre, post), and parent responses regarding the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program will be gathered. A team consisting of LEA 
(Local Education Agency), AEA (Area Education Agency), and U.N.I. (Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa) staff and parents will monitor the program. Meet- 
ings will be held in early November, February, and May for this purpose. 
The LEA building administrator will schedule these meetings and prepare 
an agenda that provides opportunities for input from all participants. 

Thank you for your encouragement and advice in our efforts to provide 
the best educational opportunity for all students. I look forward to hearing 
from you. Please contact me if further information or clarification is needed. 

Sincerely yours. 



H. James Jackson 
Principal 

WHAT HAPPENED? 

I probably can best describe what happened by including an article, "A 
Circle of Friends in a 1st Grade Classroom," written by Susan Sherwood, 
a classroom teacher at Helen Hansen Elementary School and published 
in Educational Leadership (Sherwood, 1990). In the article she describes 
her thoughts and experiences with full inclusion. 

Ann. Age 6. Severe multiple disabilities. Birth trauma. Head injured. Moderate to 
severe mental disabilities. Hemiplegia to right side of body but ambulatory. No 
right field vision. Small amount of left peripheral and central vision. Color-blind. 
Verbal 

Pacing back and forth in the entryway, I pondered the details in my mind. 
As I anticipated Ann's arrival on the are* agency education bus, I vacillated 
between calm conviction and near panic Three days before, the special edu- 
cation teacher had greeted me with a request for a full-time integration 
placement. In light of my conviction to meet the needs of all students, my 
answer was instantaneous. Now i wasn't quite so sure. 

As a teacher of young children ior 18 yean, I know that every class has a 
wide range of abilities and problems. This particular group of 21 students 
was no different Their intelligence range, as measured by the Cognitive 
Abilities Test was 137- 161 (excluding Ann's evaluation). Shane was reading 
at the eighth grade level, Sara had been diagnosed as learning disabled. 
James as hyperactive, Mike was adept at mathematics problem solving; 
Erica was a 6-year-old in puberty, and so on. Indeed. Ann was not so differ- 
ent All needed to belong to our classroom community and to accept their 
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own strengths and limitations before they could freely accept others. To de- 
velop confidence, instill love of learning, and enhance self-concept the 
teacher builds on each diikft uniqueness— creating a motivating and chal- 
lenging atmosphere where all children are free to work cooperatively, learn 
from mi stakes, take risks and rejoice in accomplishments. Such a classroom 
community is a support system for each of its members. 

Special educators coined the term "a drde of friends" to describe the 
framework of peers, friends, and adults in the natural environment that sur- 
rounds a child with severe multiple disabilitks and off^ 
port Only the termitsdt however: is new to the dassroom teacher who has 
worked to build these relationships in his or her classroom all along. 

Just as drdes of friends draw the lives of children together; networking 
within the dassroom links special educator? and regular educators together 
in common goals. Our objectives for Ann were to help her (1) develop nor- 
mal relationships and friendships with her pern; (2) build functional skills 
through no rma! 1st grade routines; and (3) continue work at her level to- 
ward functional academic life skills. 

In social interactions* nonhandicapped children are good role models. By 
observing what they see* students with handicaps imitate appropriate social 
behaviors and engage in fewer inappropriate ones. . . . I was amazed at the 
ability of my students to provide structure for Ann's activities in the absence 
of an adult aide. For example* when Mike noticed that Ann needed as- 
sistance he would gather the necessary materials* quietly approach her, and 
firmly uoect her task. On one occasion, when she flatly revised to partici- 
pate* he unemotionally prodded bet "You have to because you're a 1st 
gradet and these are the things 1st graders do." That without a pause, with 
the sense of purpose as an adult he directed her to trace the letters. 

Of cov *se* to promote Ann's independence* we had to acb.pt basic 1st 
grade materials to enable her to follow directions and partidpate routinely. 
For example* to ailcw her easy access to her supplies* we affixed a wooden 
block to the top of her desk to bold pencils, aayoas, and her name stamp in 
an upright position* 

On some yy^^ tasks, such as rote counting by ones and fives to one 
hundred. Ann was capable of firilpartidpation At other times, we struggled 
creatively to supply her with paraUd activities so that she couJd still feel pan 
of the group. 

We also initiated the "facilitator of learning" role for each supporting 
adult on our dassroom team. This means that their primary purpose was to 
assist Ann's integration; bowevez. each team member was to support any 
child when not directly involved with Ann. In this way* the other children 
did not perceive Ann as having a special helper. 

As I reflect on this past year. 1 know that Ann's life has been touched in 
many ways by her peers and teachers because she was afforded a free and 
public education in a regular classroom. Vet the integration process isn't 
easy. At times* it can become all-consuming. With no right answers, how- 
ever, we cannot allow ourselves to be constrained by past practice. Don't be 
afraid to try. We can capitalize on mistakes and transform them into learn- 
ing experiences and opportunities to atativdy solve problems. My vision 
for education is students, parents, educators, and administrators working 
cooperatively to make learning positive and empowering for each student 
within a regular dassroom. (p. 41) 
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FINAL COMMENTS 

Readers interested in additional information on th* day-to-day opera- 
tions of full inclusion at Hansen Elementary School are referred to Chap- 
ter 16 of this book. I should note here, however, that our day-to-day ex- 
periences have strengthened our commitment to see Hansen Elementary 
School become a community where everyone is valued and welcomed. 
We are gradually looking past the labels— seeing students as children 
rather than "disabled" versus "nondisabled" or "special" versus "regu- 
lar " We are beginning to view all children simply as children, who need 
to be valued, welcomed and educated each according to his or her 
unique gifts and talents. 

REFERENCE 

Sherwood, S. (1990). A circle of friends in a 1st grade classroom. Educational Lead- 
ership 48(5). 41. 
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More than two decades 
ago when "main- 
streaming" sounded 
like something new. planning 
grants were awarded to schools 
of education as an incentive to 
include information on students 
with special needs within their = 
teacher preparation programs. % 
At the time, mainstreaming ^ 
seemed a bold venture. Public i 
schools, structured around the 
belief that most students were 
"typical." had created unified 
curricula for large groups of i 
such youngsters organized ac- I 
cording to age. Now someone ^ 
was going to enter the class-* 
room who had special needs 
What could possibly prepare 5 
teachers for this major shift in * 
expectations? 

Surely, the first step was to ensure 
regular education teachers were 
both more sensitive and more knowl- 
edgeable about these new students. 
As a result, many teacher education 
programs incorporated one or two 
special education courses at the pre- 
service level, most likelv dealing with 
legal requirements and the charac- 
teristics of various handicapping 
conditions. 

More changes occurred in the 1980s, 
as students with severe disabilities 
began to appear at the schoolhouse 
door. Again, our reaction was to learn 




about "the label" — as if know- 
ing all about chromosomes and 
the latest diagnosuc terms 
would somehow help teachers 
do what thev needed to do in 
their classrooms. 

One teacher we know who 
was told she soon would ha\e 
two students with special needs 
in her third-grade class said. "1 
told the special education con- 
sultant '1 need to read some 
stuff on Down Svndrome. And 
Janie's autistic. OLav 1 need to 
read some stuff on autism.' 
Then I'm reading about the 40 
million different classifications 
of autism and it varies from-*- 
child to child and IQ s vary with 
Down Syndrome, and this is like 
saving. *Oh, ves. I'd like to have 
a manual on the third-grader 
please.' Right. ... The\ don't make 
blueprints for kids!" 

Could one or two course y— or a ser- 
ies of inservice workshops — focused 
on various handicapping condiuons 
possibU prepare the regular classroom 
teacher for these new challenges? 

Classroom Diversity 

"I counted up that there are seven 
kids in here that I feel are high-needs 
kids besides Tyrone (a student with 
Down Svndrome). Not high needs as 
far as academics ... I consider Jessica 
a high-needs kid because things ju>t 
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break down so easih for her." 

This teacher touches on various is- 
sues of diversity in the "regular" class- 
room with "typical" students. There 
are other reaiities of diversin as well. 
Gender can be a subtle but powerful 
source of influence upon children if 
teachers mirror societ\'s differential 
stereotypes for bovs and girls. 

One-fourth of toda\ 's voung chil- 
dren are living in povertv and do not 
come to school read\ to learn. One- 
fourth of today's ninth graders will 
not graduate from hi^h school four 
years from now. 

Clearly* many children with and 
without diagnosed handicapping con- 
ditions have tremendous needs, and 
school may be the one environment 
that cculd be safe, nurturing, and 
enabling for young people who other- 
wise would find themselves in a down- 
ward spiral. 

Other aspects of diversitv can and 
should become sources of personal 
sustenance for children. Cultural, 
racial, and linguistic diversity is a real- 
itv that should be enriching for all 
children and for our society 

In the Svracuse. N.V. Citv School 
District, virtually half of the students 
in the middle schools are members of 
a "minority" group. In such settings, 
old ideas of mainstream versus minor- 
ity cultures are neither descriptive nor 
helpful. 

Perhaps it is most fitting, then, that 
terms such as mainstreaming and in- 
tegration are giving wav to the con- 
cept of inclusion. Inclusion has no 
conditions and makes no differential 
value judgments. Everyone belongs, 
everyone is welcome, and everyone 
has a contribution to make. 

Yet if this new realitv is to become 
a source of personal growth and cul- 
tural enrichment for all its mem- 
bers, teachers now need much more 
than classes on handicapping condi- 
tions. They need to be prepared 
through both preservice and inser- 
vice education to become part of a 
new school communitv where all stu- 
dents are both valued and expected 
to learn. 

Instructional Strategies 

Rather than existing as a separate 
svstem and set of resources, special 
education must become part of a uni- 
fied educational ivstem to better ac- 




commodate today's diverse student 
needs. 

The significant contribution of spe- 
cial education in meeting children's 
needs has been in developing a tech- 
nologv of individualization. Special 
educators can assess learning styles 
and academic skill levels, identify so- 
cial and behavioral needs, and orga- 
nize the team around an individual- 
ized plan to meet both academic and 
non-academic needs. 

This technology can be a valuable 
contribution to the regular class- 
room — particularly if the resources of 



proposition. Our societv is full of 
people who work together to solve 
problems. 

School offers children a time and a 
place to learn how to be members of 
societv — how to be part of working 
groups, play groups, and communi- 
ties and how to make friends. This so- 
cialization process is sometimes re- 
ferred to as school's "hidden agenda.* 

We take peer relationships for 
granted without fully acknowledging 
the crucial role friendships play in 
preparing children for adult life. But 
more and more, the implicit socializa- 



Percentage of All Students with Disabilities 
Ages 3*21 Served in Six Educational Placements 
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percent of the day 

Separate doss includes students who receive special education for more than 
60 percent of the day. 

Source: U.S. Dfxxtrr+r* of Education, Office ofSpmcnji Education ft oyomi 



special education become more read- 
ily available to intervene on behalf of 
am child at nsk regardless of labels. 

But individualized instruction can- 
not address all the needs of the regu- 
lar classroom. Life is not a one-to-one 



uon and group experiences in school 
are not sufficient to adequately 
prepare tomorrow's citizens. We 
should become as explicit about so 
ctal-emouonal goals as we have been 
, continued oo pefe SS 
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continued from page SI 

regarding academic expectations for 

children. 

Educational innovations such as co- 
operative learning developed by 
David and Roger Johnson. Robert 
Slavin, Spencer Kagan. Shlomo Sha- 
ran> and others have double value: 
They do indeed enable children to 
master important academic goals, but 
they also teach children how to be 
part of a social unit 

In addition, whole language ap- 
proaches to reading and language 
arts empower children to bring their 
culture and experiences into the 
classroom where they are valued and 
become an integral part of the aca- 
demic learning process. 

Interdisciplinary teaching at the 
middle school level challenges teach- 
ers to integrate their subject specialty 
concerns into broader themes, cur- 
rent events, and the daily activities of 
their students, rather than teaching 



each subject in isolation and hoping 
students will generalize the skills they 
learn to the world around them. 

Interdisciplinary teaching has the 
added potential of helping students 
see the relevance of school to their 
own needs. 

Teaming Approaches 

Teaching can be a lonely profession. 
Many teachers spend the majority of 
their school day with students, in iso- 
lation from other adults. Although 
some teachers prefer this autonomy, 
many are beginning to value opportu- 
nities to collaborate with their peers 
as the>- work together to address the 
needs of all their students within the 
classroom. 

Sometimes this partnership begins 
with a general education teacher and 
a special education teacher working 
together, an entire grade-level team, 
or a teacher and a teaching assistant 
One teacher told us, "I really like the 



team idea. I like the support of it, I 
like the structure of it, I just really 
enjoy it It's really nice to be able to 
bounce ideas off somebody else." 

Yet it is not always easv for adults to 
work together. This is not something 
we ourselves experienced in elemen- 
tary or secondary school or in col- 
lege. This is changing, as today's 
young people participate in coopera- 
tive learning at all levels. 

But since today's teachers generally 
did not have such cooperative group ex- 
periences, school leaders must provide 
support and practice to enable teachers 
to master collaborative teaming. 

Successful teaching teams have the 
same components as successful coop- 
erative learning groups: positive inter- 
dependence, face-to-face interac- 
tions, interpersonal and small-group 
skills, individual accountability, and 
group processing. 

Administrative support is crucial if 
continued on page 35 
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continued from page 33 

teachers are to work together to ad- 
dress the needs of all their students in 
a collaborative manner. 

On the interdisciplinary teams at 
four Syracuse middle schools, five 
subject area teachers and one special 
education teacher are given common 
planning time during the school day 
so they can discuss lessons and indi- 
vidual students and share informa- 
tion about successful adaptations and 
accommodations. 

These teams are piloting interdisci- 
plinary teaching, continuous pro- 
gress, student portfolios, and a peer 
support networking approach to cre- 
ate new ways to reach at-risk students 
and prevent school dropouts. 

These innovations are not easily 
accommodated by the traditional 
structure of the middle school day, 
and what may seem like a simple 



change — block scheduling to allow 
for team teaching across two consecu- 
tive class periods— will not be possible 
minus administrative support. 

Without mutual and administra- 
tive support, teachers can feet over- 
whelmed by the demands of working 
with numerous different adults and 
trying to touch base during lunch, be- 
fore and after school, or while passing 
in the hallways. 

Inservice Training 

Educational researchers often have 
bemoaned what they see as resistance 
by school systems and teachers to in- 
novations. They ask, "Why don't prac- 
titioners enthusiastically and immedi- 
ately implement the innovations 
described in the journals?" 

We think implementation of mod- 
els will continue to be a problem as 
long as teachers and administrators 



are regarded as passive consumers of 
"packages" created and developed 
under totally different circumstances. 

Many of the innovations described 
in this article— from the broad con- 
struct of inclusion to specific curricu- 
lar and instructional components 
such as whole language and coopera- 
tive learning— represent a new way of 
doing things for schools. 

Typically, program developers as- 
sumed the way to get teachers to 
adopt a new model was to tightly con- 
trol staff development, provide 
"teacher-proof materials, and closely 
monitor all phases of implementa- 
tion. We disagree. 

We believe that unless teachers are 
empowered and recognized as leader- 
ship personnel who know their stu- 
dents and circumstances better than 
anyone else, model implementation 
continued from page 37 
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will continue to be a problem. If teach* 
ers are to be prepared for inclusion — 
or for any other innovation — thev must 
take ownership of thai innovation. 

Task Fctrces Preferred 

We successfully have used a task force 
model at school and district levels to 
lead the way to new directions. An im- 
portant difference between a task force 
and a "train the trainers" approach is 
that the task force initially agrees upon 
certain basic goals and premises, but 
then is empowered to develop specific 
plans as a group effort. 

Our Stay In School Partnership Pro- 
ject in the Syracuse middle schools, 
for example, began with a few shared 
assumptions and values: We would not 
establish yet another pull-out program 
and we would instead attempt to cre- 
ate conditions that would help at-risk 
students consider themselves part of 
their school communities. 

Beginning with these basic points, 
the task force then was empowered to 
examine a variety of approaches and 
components, llwavs weighing each 
against a basic template of assump- 
tions and values and selecting and 
adapting those* that made the most 
sense for the gi >up. 

Similarly, for three vears we have 
supported small studv groups of 
teachers and p, ivnts focused on se- 
lected issues of Lt-rest to the partici- 
pants. For examplr. one of our study 
groups this year includes eight teach- 
ers and parents from several Central 
New York school districts interested in 
multicultural issues for students with 
special needs and heir families. 

The group will neet monthly dur- 
ing non-school times, select and 
schedule their ini'>rmation-gather- 
ing process, learn about new prac- 
tices, and prepare rJiemselves to be- 
come a source of information and 
mentoring to other teachers and 
team members. 

One of our most successful inser- 
vice activities of the past several years 
was last year's open house sponsored 
by the study groups. More than 100 
teachers, administrators, and parents 
came to hear their peers present what 
they had learned and adapted for the 
variety of regional circumstances. 

At Syracuse Universitv, our teacher 
preparation program has come full 



circle. The Division of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation has a long 
and illustrious history of preparing 
special educators at all professional 
levels and an equally longstanding 
positive relationship with the Division 
for the Study of Teaching, which tra- 
ditionallv has prepared elementary, 
middle, and high school teachers. All 
preservice teachers had at least a min- 
imal introduction to special needs. 

Previously, a "dual" program existed 
that basically was two programs taken 
in parallel — not unlike the dual pro- 
grams that exist in many schools of ed- 
ucation. Meanwhile, the public schools 
in Central New York were becoming in- 
creasinglv inclusive. Even students with 
the most severe disabilities can be 
found in regular classrooms. 

Walking the Talk 

At SU, we decided we had to practice 
what we preached: If schools could 
become inclusive, then perhaps 
teacher education had better keep 
up. If teachers are being expected to 
include, integrate, and incorporate 
diversitv into their practices, univer- 
sity-level teacher educators should 
model those same practices and not 
simply lecture about them. 

Hence, since 1990, our undergrad- 
uates enroll in one Inclusive Elemen- 
tary and Special Education Program 
and complete a sequence of courses 
designed to demonstrate — and not 
just talk about — the inclusive princi- 
ples and practices increasingly evi- 
denced in our schools. 



Who is in the best position to pre- 
dict what tomorrow's teachers will 
need? Universities have long been in 
the business of believing they define 
both excellence and innovation. 
Their historical role as producers of 
new knowledge is an appropriate one 
and likelv to continue. 

But the practice of teacher educa- 
tion must be far more responsive to 
societal changes and take far more se- 
riously the responsibility of modeling 
the very innovations researchers pro- 
mote for schools. 

Preservice teacher education pro- 
grams must play a proactive role in 
modeling process and content that re- 
flects the best practices emerging from 
research and development Staff devel- 
opment at the inservice level has the 
advantage of being imminently flexible 
and thus potentially can respond im- 
mediately to changing requirements. 

However, the one-shot approach to 
staff development has a long history 
of not making a difference. Teachers 
need more than being told or reading 
about what thev should do. Inservice 
training must be ongoing and dy- 
namic and must empower practi- 
tioners and parents to support one 
another as they define the shape an 
innovation will take in their schools 
and classrooms. 



Barbara Ayres is a doctoral candidate 
in spectai education and Luanna Meyer 
ts a professor of education at Syracuse 
University's School of Education. 
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The McGill Action Planning System (MAPS) is a 
planning process that places primary emphasis on the 
integral involvement of learners with disabilities in the 
school community (i.e.. regular classes and other typical 
school environments and activities). The seven key ques- 
tions that comprise the MAPS process provide a struc- 
ture that assists teams of adults and children to crea- 
tively dream, scheme, plan, and produce results that will 
further the inclusion of individual children with labels 
into the activities, routines, and environments of their 
same-age peers in their school community. This article 
provides a detailed description of the MAPS process, 
including the structure used content covered and the 
underlying assumptions of the process. An example of 
MAPS planning for an elementary age child with severe 
disabilities is provided along with suggested modifica- 
tions that have been used for secondary age students. 
The final discussion addresses practical considerations 
for using MAPS, including how it complements an 
ecological approach to curriculum development and 
areas requiring further development and evaluation. 

DESCRIPTORS: friendship, integration, least restric- 
tive environment, mainstreaming, non handicapped 
peers, peer relationships training 

The growing number of interpersonal relationships 
of people with disabilities and their peers who are not 
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labeled and increasing demonstrations of normalized 
life in the community have led to two major innova- 
tions in education and human services individualized 
planning processes for children, youth, and adults with 
i1ttafr >;ri *T First, planning sessions are evolving to focus 
on creating visions of an integrated Life and determining 
ways to realize the visions (Mount 1987: O'Brien & 
Lyit 1987). This is in direct contrast to old models of 
planning that were based on a deficit orientation (Hara- 
mill&BarteL 1975; Salvia 4 Yssddyke. 198S). Second 
friends, neighbors, and family members are assuming 
key roles in the planning processes (Forest & I usthaus. 
1987: Mount & Zwernik. 1988: O'Brien, 1987). These 
are the individuals who can provide both continuity 
and support throughout an individual's life. Three for- 
malized planning p r ocesses have e m er ge d that embrace 
a futures and vision orientation and the integral involve- 
ment of friends, family members, and others who care 
about and are involved in the life of an individual with 
disabilities. 

The "Lifestyle Planning** process was developed by 
O'Brien and Lyie (O'Brien & Lyle, 1987: O'Brien. 
1987). Lifestyle planning moves service providers, fam- 
ily m embers , and friends of the individual for whom 
the planning is occurring through three planning activ- 
ities: (a) describing a desirable future for the individual 

(b) delineating a schedule of activities and supports 
necessary to move toward that desired outcome, and 

(c) accepting responsibility for using available resources 
and dealing with the reality of those resources and 
supports which are not available. Ine basic questions 
addressed by lifestyle planning center around five out- 
comes identified as rssmrial for achieving an acceptable 
quality of life. These outcomes are t e f e i ie d to as accom- 
plishments (O'Brien. 1987: Mount A Zwernik. 1988) 
and indude community presence, choice, competence, 
respect, and community participation. Thus, the basic 
questions addressed with the lifestyle planning process 
are: "How can we identify constructive actions that will 
improve the quality of life exper i ences for a particular 
individual? How can we increase that individual's com- 
munity presence, choice, competence, respect, and 
community participation?" (O'Bnen. 1987. p. 178). 
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The •'Personal Futures Planning" model (Mount, 
1987; Mount & Zweraik, 1988) is a second futures- 
oriented process and is drawn directly from the lifestyle 
planning framework. Lifestyle planning and personal 
futures planning have been used most often for adults 
with disabilities and focus on their presence and partic- 
ipation at home, at work, and in the general commu- 
nity. 

A third process, the McGill Action Planning System 
(MAPS) 1 , (Forest & Lusthaus, 1987) is a planning proc- 
ess that places primary emphasis on the inclusion, 
participation, and learning of students with disabilities 
in regular education classes and other integrated school 
settings. MAPS is a way to operationally the assertion 
that all children belong in a school community and to 
promote the establishment of relationships with others 
in the school community. Communities are built upon 
relationships. Relationships develop through longitu- 
dinal interactions that occur when sharing common 
places and experiences over time. Relationships are not 
only one of the most valid markers for measuring a 
person's quality of life, they are also viewed as serving 
a function in social and cognitive development (Lewis. 
1982). According to Hartup ( 1 98S), they are the context 
in which basic competencies emerge. Second, they are 
resources. Relationships are used to protect an individ- 
ual from stress, as well as to assist in problem solving 
(Erickson, 1976: Goodnow, 1984). Supportive and in- 
terdependent relationships are essential for the com- 
munity involvement of persons with disabilities (Edger- 
ton. 1967; McCord, 1983; Montau, Novak* & Sigel- 
mm 1980). Many persons with severe disabilities will 
never be able to function independently in the wide 
range of typical home, school and community environ- 
ments experienced daily. They will be dependent upon 
the willingness and skill of those who surround them to 
provide the support necessary for their maximum par- 
ticipation in much the same way that each of us is 
dependent on others in our home, work, and commu- 
nity endeavors (Strully & Strully, 198S). By having the 
opportunity to learn and grow up together, peers who 
do not have identified disabilities will establish the 
willingness and competencies to facilitate the partici- 
pation of peers with disabilities (Johnson & Meyer. 
1985; Meyer, McQuaner. & Kishi, 1985). 

Assumptions of the MAPS Process 

The assumptions underlying and guiding the MAPS 
process include (a) integration, (b) individualizauon. (c) 



• A vKtoo depicting the MAPS process. "With a Uttle Help 
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teamwork and collaboration, and (d) flexibility. The 
first assumption asserts that all individuals, including 
th os e with identified disabilities, should be educated in 
typical school and community environments, including 
regular classes, and should be provided with the neces- 
sary adaptations and supports to make this possible. 
Ongoing interactions with and proximity to peers who 
do not have labels is essential and preparatory for both 
those students who are labeled and those who art not. 
Use of segregated places for instruction must be mini* 
mized Instead special supports should be provided in 
regular education environments used by all students. 
Second, the assumption of individualization recognizes 
that e ach learner has unique abilities, interests, and 
needs. The ultimate goal of the MAPS process is to 
develop a plan that will meet an individual student's 
needs in regular education settings. Strategies and ad- 
aptations for successful integration are individualized 
also. Third, teamwork is essential to plan and imple- 
ment the inclusion of learners with high needs (i.e.. 
those with labels of moderate to profound disabilities) 
in regular education environments. MAPS capitalizes 
on the creative problem-solving abilities of adults and 
children who know and care about the individual for 
whom the planning is lo occur. Through collaborative 
teamwork, the benefits of group problem solving can 
be realized. Flexibility, the final assumption in the 
MAPS process, is necessary, as even the most thought- 
fully designed strategies and plans sometimes are not 
successful and need revision. False starts should be 
anticipated and a commitment made to ongoing prob- 
lem solving and change as needed. Initial objectives for 
student involvement in regular classes and the supports 
necessary to achieve individualized objectives may need 
to be modified after the students actually participate in 
regular classes, Changes may also need to be made as 
team members acquire mote expertise in the area of 
regular class integration. The saying that "What ts can 
be better and what is best is fluid" (Association for 
Retarded Citizens Suburban. 1988. p. I), captures 
nicely the essence of flexibility. 



The MAPS Process 

The team includes the individual, family members, 
friends, and both regular and special education person- 
nel Given the current reality of learners with high needs 
being based in special education classrooms, the special 
education professionals are likely to know the child 
better than regular education personnel. The regular 
educator*, however, are the experts on the goals, activ- 
ities, and routines that occur in regular classes. Both 
are important parnctpants. The inclusion of typical 
pern in the planning process is an essential and unique 
feature of MAPS. The children provide a necessary and 
fresh perspective on the needs of their peer with a 
disability related to involvement in regular classes. Thev 
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also serve a key role in supporting their peer with high 
needs in regular activities and settings. Typical peers 
help other team members to realize that the vision and 
dream of being an accepted and valued member of the 
school community and the larger community can be a 
reality if children have the opportunity to grow and 
learn together. 

Because the involvement of peers who know and care 
about the individual is an essential feature of the MAPS 
process, the planning should not occur until the student 
with disabilities has been a member of the regular 
education community, so that friends without disabili- 
ties can be identified and their involvement recruited. 
Peers typically are identified by the classroom teacher, 
based upon interest as demonstrated by the amount of 
interaction and time spent with the student At least 
two, and preferably three to five classmates have been 
involved in the planning. In a MAPS session in which 
only one friend was involved the friend was uncom- 
fortable participating, given the size of the group and 
the disproportionate number of adults. For very young 
children (kindergarten and first grade), classmate in- 
volvement might be limited to certain questions or the 
planning broken down into smaller segments (e.g., three 
I -hour sessions versus one 3-hour time Nock). The 
MAPS planning typically occurs in one or two sessions. 
A minimum of 3 hours should be allotted to work 
through the process. Addressing the questions that com- 
pose the MAPS process, however, will be an ongoing 
activity for the educational team. The seven key ques- 
tions are not carved in stone, and the facilitator may 
choose to address the questions in a different order or 
eliminate a question if the information generated seems 
redundant 

The participants are arranged in a half circle, with 
the facilitator positioned at the open end of the circle. 
The information and ideas generated during the process 
are recorded on large chart paper, which serves as a 
communication check during the session and as a per- 
manent record when the planning is finished. The fa- 
cilitator can also serve the role of recorder, or an addi- 
tional person can serve in that capacity. The facilitator 
needs to be a person who is committed to building an 
integrated school community in which the individual is 
valued and provided the support necessary to be a 
member of the class with same-age peers. The facilitator 
needs good listening skills and an ability to facilitate 
interaction among team members in such a way that 
they challenge one another to broaden their visions of 
community and also make practical suggesti o ns regard- 
ing the support and adaptations necessary to meet the 
needs of the individual in regular class settings and 
other typical school and nonschooJ environments. The 
facilitator must be comfortable interacting with both 
the adults and the children and able to elicit input from 
all participants. The best planning will occur for the 



individual with disabilities when input is gathered from 
all participants and conversation is not dominated by a 
select few. The importance of each person's contribu- 
tion should be clearly communicated by the facilitator 
before the planning begins. The seven key questions 
and a final reflection which compose the MAPS process 
are delineated and discussed below. 

What is the individual's history? 

Aside from the individual for whom the planning is 
occurring, family members are the most important 
members of the circle because they typically know the 
individual better !han anyone else. Because of this, 
family members, and the individual to the greatest 
extent possible, are asked to spend a few minutes talking 
about the individual's history, including some of the 
key milestones in the persons's life. 

What is your dream for the individual? 

This question is intended to get people to think about 
their vision for the individual's future. They are en- 
couraged to think about what they want and what they 
think the person would want for his or her future. This 
vision should not be based solely on current realities. 
Dreams can become reality if there is a shared vision 
and commitment to strive for that vision. In the realm 
of dreams, the only certainty is that if we can't dream 
it we won't achieve it. The dream question forces the 
team to think about the direction in which the individ- 
ual is heading. This allows concrete plans to be made 
for realizing the vision. This i* not to say. however, that 
the vision or the plans for achieving the dream are set 
in concrete. The visions and resulting expectations will 
be challenged continually as more is learned about how 
to facilitate inclusion in the school community and as 
positive outcomes are realized. Depending upon the age 
of the individual it may be difficult to think about the 
dream for the individual as an adult If that is a problem, 
team members can be encouraged to think about the 
person 5 years from the present time or perhaps when 
the individual is of high school age. The important 
factor is not how far into the future the vision projects 
but simply that a dream exists for an integrated future, 
thereby providing direction and goals to strive toward. 

What is yo«r nightmare? 

This is a very difficult question to ask the parents of 
any child,, yet an extremely important one. Parents 
frequently relate the nightmare as a vision of their child 
being alone. The nightmare presents the situation that 
the members of the individual's team and others who 
care for him or her must work very hard to keep from 
happening. 

Who is the iadivMual? 

Everyone in the circle participates in responding to 
this quesuon. The participants are asked to think ot 
words that describe the individual: that is. what comes 
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to mind when they think of the person? There ire no 
right or wrong words. Participants tike turns going 
around the circle until all thoughts have been expressed. 
Participants can pass if nothing comes to mind when it 
is their turn to supply a descriptor. When the list is 
complete, the facilitator asks certain people to identify 
the three words from the list that they fed best describe 
the individual Frequently, family members and peers 
are asked to identify key descriptors. 

What art the individual's strengths, gifts, and 
abilities? 

So often when educational teams get together, they 
dwell upon the things that the individual cannot da as 
opposed to identifying and building upon the strengths 
and abilities of the individual. The facilitator asks the 
participants to review the list describing the individual 
as a way to identify some of his or her strengths and 
unique gifts. In addition, they are instructed to think 
about what the individual can do, what he or she likes 
to do, and what be or she does well 

What are the individual's seeds? 

This question provides an opportunity for all the 
team me m b ers to identify needs from each of their 
unique persp e cti ves. When the list of needs is complete, 
family, friends, and educators are asked to prioritize 
the identified needs. 

What woald the individual's ideal day at school look 
like and what mast be done to sake it happen? 

MAPS is a process intended to assist teams to plan 
for the full integration of students with high needs into 
regular age-appropriate classes. Frequently, attention to 
this question begins by outlining a school day for same- 
age peers who do not have labels. Next the team begins 
to develop strategies for meeting the needs identified in 
the previous question in the context of the regular 
education day. Finally, initial planning occurs for the 
supports needed to achieve successful integration. As 
learners reach middle and high school age, the ideal 
school day will include instruction in both regular ed- 
ucation and a variety of community instruction sites 
(e-i, home, work sites, stores, and recreation settings). 

MAPS . . . la a word 

The last request by the facilitator provides an oppor- 
tunity for feedback specifically related to the process 
itself and. as such, should always be included. The 
facilitator asks each person to describe, in one word, 
the MAPS process. The adjectives supplied by team 
m em ber s are usually very positive and affirming of the 
process and the time they have spent planning together. 
However, this is also an opportunity to share impres- 
sions or feelings that may not be completely positive. A 
regular class teacher once put forth the word "pressure" 
when asked to describe MAPS in a word and then went 



on to explain that she considered herself a Type A* 
personality and. as a result, was feeling that all of the 
wonderful ideas generated during the process should be 
implemented right away. This provided the opportunity 
for other team members to assure the teacher that it 
was not their intent for everything to be in place by the 
end of the week. Together the team immediately prior- 
itised actions to be initiated, identified persons respon- 
sible, and established reasonable timelines for imple- 
mentation. 

Catherine's MAPS 

An example of the MAPS planning process is pro- 
vided here in an attempt to clarify and enrich the 
previous description of the process. Catherine is a 9- 
year-old child who attends a regular elementary school 
in a metropolitan school district Catherine has received 
the majority of her educational program in a self- 
contained special education class. As part of a school 
district mini-grant project designed to increase the in- 
tegration of studentr with severe disabilities into their 
school community, Catherine increased the time she 
spent with her third grade same-age peers in typical 
school settings. For the most part this was the result of 
wb*x Biklen (1987) describes as the "teacher deals ap- 
proach" to integration. This approach typically involves 
a special education teacher establishing informal rela- 
tionships with regular educators as a basis for increasing 
the inclusion of students with disabilities in regular class 
settings. Toward the end of the school year. Catherine's 
educational team committed itself to participation m 
the MAPS process in an effort to plan more systemau- 
caily how to further Catherine's integration with her 
third grade peers. The process described here repres ents 
the team s initial formal attention to include Catherine 
in regular third grade life. Since this initial planning 
and subsequent implementation, much more has been 
done as the team learned together and saw positive 
outcomes for Catherine and her peers. Specifically, the 
conclusion reached by the majority of Catherine's team 
was that her needs were not being met most appropri- 
ately with a model of "partial** membership in the 
regular classroom. As a result Catherine's team is now 
in the process of planning for her full membership in 
the regular dasroom with individually designed special 
education support services provided in regular educa- 
tion environments. The MAPS process has generally 
been used with children who are established and full- 
time members of a regular class, and that certainly is 
the most desirable circumstance. 

For Catherine's MAPS, the team included Catherine, 
her mom (Diane) and 10-ycar-okl brother (John), three 
third grade friends (Jessica. Julie. Amy), her third grade 
classroom teacher tMetta). special education teacher 
(Marv). speech and language teacher (Rebecca), teach- 
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ing assistant (Carol), tod occupational therapist 
(Sharon). The third grade teacher r*d pern already 
knew Catherine became of her involvement in some of 
their dan activities throughout the school year. The 
f a ri l iut or and the team met after school on each of two 
days and worked their way through the questions that 
compose the MAPS process. The firet planning session 
began by having everyone in attendance introduce 
themselves and state their relationship with Catherine. 
Name tap were used to help the facilitator and team 
members remember ******* Following is a summary of 
the discussion and information generated relate* to 
Catherine for each specific question in the MAPS proc- 

What is Catherine's history? 

Catherine's mom, Diane, identified the members of 
Catherine's family and then continued by sharing major 
events in Catherine's history. Catherine experienced a 
normal delivery and birth. At approximately 1 5 months 
she began losing some skills and was later diagnosed as 
having Rett Syndrome. Catherine went to a develop- 
mental achievement center when she was 18 months 
old and Diane recalled bow strange it seemed to be 
sending someone so young off to "school." When the 
time came for Catherine's transition to the public school 
system, Diane was advised by a number of people to 
send Catherine to the special school for students with 
severe disabilities so that she could receive the services 
necessary to meet her intensive needs. From Diane's 
perspective, the problem with that option was that the 
school served only students with disabilities. Diane 
wanted Catherine to be around regular education stu- 
dents so that she could team from them and have the 
opportunity to get to know them. As a result of her 
convictions, Diane pursued alternative settings, and 
Catherine was placed in a self-contained special educa- 
tion class within a regular elementary school in her local 
school district 

What is yov dream for Catherine as aa adult? 

Diane's dream for Catherine as an adult was to see 
her live with friends that she cared about and who cared 
about her. Catherine's friend Julie saw her doing math 
in sixth grade, and another mend Jessica was hoping 
that maybe they could be the friends that live with 
Catherine when she grows up. Rebecca, the speech 
teacher, envisioned Catherine in high school having the 
opportunity to go out after school for pizza with friends, 
selecting a song on the juke box. and placing her own 
order. John's dream for Catherine included a cure for 
Rett Syndrome and the two of them going to concerts 
and movies together. A consistent theme throughout 
the dream discussion was Catherine's involvement with 
family and pern who do not have disabilities. 



What Is yoar nightmare? 

Diaoe'g nightmare was that Catherine would be 
alone. 

Who is Catharine? 

Catherine's team generated an extensive list of de- 
scriptors: giggly, funny, endearing, charming, wiggly, 
drools, loved, sister, enjoyable, book lover, likes people, 
likes outdoors, chair tipper, likes to touch things, likes 
vegetables, salad. McDLTs, baked potatoes, bran, and 
applesauce, smiles, nice, shining eyes, Anne Murray 
fen, messy, excited likes to be held, loving, beautiful 
likes to look at facet likes bright colors, likes to be read 
to, likes new clothes, and a friend. 

What are Catherine's strengths, gifts, and abilities? 

Catherine's planning team identified the following 
strengths, gifts, and abilities: touches faces in books, 
plays bongo drums, can walk, very social which enderi 
her to others, cooperative attitude, great personalis 
lets you know what she wants and likes, likes to tease, 
recognizes and rem e mb e rs people, love of music 
"holds" the guitar (will place her hand on the neck 
when assisted), has good friends, really tries, interested 
in a lot of things around her, spending quality time with 
third grade. (One of the most valuable aspects of the 
MAPS process is evident in reviewing the responses to 
this question and the previous questions, which reveal 
a positive view of the person and highly valued unique 
characteristics. Such a positive orientation assists in 
designing a hopeful future.) 

What are Catherine's needs? 

Because thi* was the last question that could be 
covered during the first MAPS session, the discussion 
was opened up for general response from all of those 
present instead of going penoo by person. The list 
generated was then rewritten on a large sheet of paper 
and served as the starting point for the second meeting. 
At the next meeting, family, friends, and educators were 
asked to identify the needs from the list that they 
considered priorities and to add any needs they thought 
were nustng. Beginning the second session m this 
fashion helped the group to focus on Catherine's needs 
and have them dearly in mind before addressing the 
next and final question about what Catherine's ideal 
day wouid icok like. Priority needs identified by family 
members, friends, and educator* are listed in Table I. 
Other needs which were identified but not listed as 
pnonoes by any group included: (a) help with basic 
needs such as dressing and eating, (b) an advocate, (c) 
to do "Mousercuc" (the friendu explained that Mous- 
ercize was an activity in physical educauon class that 
would be good for Catherine because of the movement 
and that she would like it because of the music), and 
(d) a strong support system outside the family 
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Table I 

Catherines Priority Nwk Identified by Family, Friends, and Educators 



Family 



Fneods 



Educators 



For ochen to know the ii not helpless 
Music and tune to listen to it 



Te be with people 

To chaste environments aad wnwod- 

tap often 
Healthy foods 



More friends 

Support to |et more placet aad leani 

things there 
A lot of opportunity to walk aad use 

her hands 
As aa adult* to live ia a snail home 

with friends ia a community where 

shettaoaepced 
Teachers to accept her 
To learn to hang ooto the book when 

a nicad is reading with her 



More friends 

Support to act more places and learn 
things there 

A lot of opportunity to walk aad use 
her hands 

Opportunity to let people know what 
she waats and a way to communi- 
cate that whh more people 

To i auta a t the opportunity and skill 
to make more choices 

A/Tccoco 

People to know how to: deal with her 
•azures, help her stand up, and ac- 
cept and deal with ber drooUns 



Table 2 

Tuesday Morning Schedule for Catherine: Moving Toward the Ideal 



School Day 



Time 



Catherine's day (current) 



3rd grade day (current) 



PosfibUiocs for change (pro- 
posed) 



9*0-9:30 
9-.30-1030 

10*0-10:45 



10:45-11:10 



11:10-11:30 



Take off coat 
Usercstroora 
Adaptive P L 
Breakfast 

Work on lip closure, holding 
the spoon, caoosug objects she 
wants 

Switch center 

Transition to center, reaching, 
touching picture, activating 
tape player unvag microswtich 
(leisure activity) 



Reading Group IU (with 3rd 
grade) 

Makes tranaooa to floor, re- 
i to gnsecsg from peer, 
i for peer's hand, holds 
ooto book, looks at book, clo- 
ses book, makes traasnoo to 



Pledge of Allemaace 
Scat work directions 

Reading Group 1 
Others do seat work, wnte sto- 
ries, read sdently 



Phvocai educaooo (IfcOO- 
\02Q) 

MousercvTC. Exercise Express. 
Use restraofE 

Reading Group 0 (10:23- 
10:45) 



Reading Group \U 



Breakfast (could eat with 
orodisabfcd peers if school ar- 
rival coincKted) 
Switch crntrr (in 3rd grade 
reading) 

Transooa to center, reaching, 
touching picture, activaung 
tape player 

Physical edjcauoo (with 3rd 
grade) 

Skills relate i to maintaining 
ambulation and reobtliry 
(weight shifting, balance rase 
oosx strength exercise i 
Cooperaooa with peer partner 
Rest ome 

Maintain current jcuvirv with 
3rd grade 



Library (with 3rd grade) 
Return book, choose boo*, 
look at it. check it out. return 
to dam 



Librarv 



Maintain current activity with 
3rd grade 



Wis* wmM Catherine's ideal day at school look like 
ami vast asssst bt done (a make st happen? 

Because the MAPS sessions for Catbenae occurred 
in Kate March aad early April the plaaaiaf wag viewed 
as merely aa initial opportunity to begin creatively 
planning to meet Catherine's needs in regular education 
semap with her third grade peers. As was noted earlier, 
the initial pl anning resulted ia only partial inclusion 
into the third grade. After one year of partial integra- 
tion, however, the team consensus was that partial 
integration was not meeting Catherine s needs. Plans 
for full inclusion are now underway. 

The initial pUnning , which resulted in only partial 



inclusion of Catherine with her third grade peers, was 
facilitated by dciincanog the activities engaged in by 
the third graders aad those engaged in by Catherine 
during her school day. The two schedules of activities 
aad the list of pnonty needs tdennfied previously were 
displayed side by side. By doing so. brainstorming about 
bow Catherine could have more of her needs met in 
the same settings as ber third grade peers was f a ci li t ate d 
Table 2 presents a format for organizing the two sched- 
ules aad developing a list of possible changes. Please 
note that time ran out for the second *APS session 
before the entire school day could be addressed. With 
the activities of the thud grade students during each 
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time period delineated, the team began to discuss ways 
for Catherine to participate in each activity, and initial 
foals and objectives were identified. After Catherine 
had a chance to participate in the third grade activities* 
the team was able to finalize priorities for instruction 
and develop instructional strategies. The instructional 
programs developed for Catherine in regular daaes 
specified skills to be learned antecedent instructional 
procedures, reinforcement and error correction proce- 
dures, and criteria for change in procedures. Data 
probes were carried out by the special education per- 
sonnel on Catherine's team, including the speech and 
language teacher, occupational therapist, special edu- 
cation teacher, and teaching assistant Adaptions in 
the form of personal assistance, Mt rrilf adaptations, 
and changes in curricular goals for regular dass activi- 
ties were necessary for Catherine and are likely to be 
necessary to some extent for the inclusion and learning 
of each student with high needs in regular dass setting*. 

The sheet of paper which depicted the priority needs 
for Catherine identified by her family, friends, and 
teachers was kept in view throughout the planning 
sessions. This provided a way for the group to validate 
suggested activities and to remember identified needs. 
In developing the day of posBbtlities for more inclusion 
with peers, identified needs were addressed: 

1. for others to know that Catherine is not help- 
less 

2. to be with people 

3. for affection 

4. to change environments and surroundings 
often 

5. for more friends 

6. for support to get more places and learn things 
there 

7. to walk and use her hands 

8. for teachers to accept her 

9. to learn to hang onto a book when a friend is 
reading with her 

10. to let peopk know what she wants and a way 
to communicate that with more peopk 

1 1. to increase the opportunity and skill to make 
more choices 

1 2. for others to learn how to deal with her sei- 
zures, hdp her stand up. and accept and deal 
with her drooling 

The largest change made in Catherine's Tuesday 
morning schedule was a switch from physical education 
in an adaptive physical education class to attending a 
regular third grade physical education class in which 
the activity is movement to music. The third grade P E. 
penod is 20 nun long and occurs 5 days a week. This 
class was considered a particularly good match for 
Catherine because she thoroughly enjoys muse and 
needs to have a lot of opportunities to move. The 
occupauooal therapist agreed to make ume in her 
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schedule to go to P.E. with Catherine 3 times each week 
to assist in the development of an exercise routine for 
Catherine that would meet her physical needs. It was 
also decided that a classroom assistant would learn the 
routine from the occupational therapist and be available 
to provide support on the other 2 day*. The third grade 
teacher added RE Assistant to the list of classroom 
honors, so that there would be a peer partner for Cath- 
erine during RE who would act as a mentor for her 
during that time. 

For reading class, the speech therapist agreed to assess 
the possibility of using a switch to activate music or a 
storybook tape in the third grade ckssroom while the 
first reading group is in session and the other children 
are doing scatwork, silent reading, or writing. Catherine 
and a peer could use headphones to listen to the tapes, 
and the peer could help Catherine to activate the switch 
to maintain the activity. In addition to the needs ad- 
dressed by activity of learning to activate a switch 
(music and time to listen to it. use of her hands, 
opportunity to let people know what she wants, oppor- 
tunity and skill to make more choices K instruction on 
this acovity in the third grade would address additional 
needs (i.e., the opportunity for Catherine to be with 
more people and to gain more friends, for others to 
learn that Catherine is not helpless, to learn how to deal 
with her seizures, help her stand up, and accept and 
deal with her drooling). 

MAPS ... la a word 

The last request of the facilitator was to ask everyone 
to describe in a word what they thought of the MAPS 
process. The following List of descriptors was generated: 
fun. creative, exciting, radical, awesome, overwhelming, 
fantastic joyful, great, helpful, enthusiastic, coopera- 
tive, enlightening, and hopeful. Use of the words radical 
and overwhelming in this context need ctanf^uon. 
Radical was the word supplied by Catherine's 10-year- 
old brother John. It was not intended to convey 'revo- 
lutionary* or "extreme" as defined in the dictionary, 
but rather, "excellent." "temfic." "great" Overwhelm- 
ing was the word supplied by Catherine's mom. Her 
intention was not to convey a sense of the dream being 
too large and unrealistic but rather, a sense of over- 
powering understanding, love, and commitment by all 
members of the team to Catherine and her nght and 
ability to be an important member of her school com- 
munity. 

MAPS Modifications for a Secondary Age 
Student 

There are both programmatic and logistical differ- 
ences between elementary and secondary schooling 
»hich result in several modifications of the MAPS 
process. Program matically. students with disabilities be- 
gin spending part of their school dav in otT-campus 
community instructional sites (e.g.. stores, work sites \ 
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Furthermore, increasing emphasis is placed on transi- 
tion to adulthood Logistical changes icsuit from the 
regular education departmentalization by auricular 
areas instead of by grades. Students change daws and 
teachers every period of the day instead of remaining 
largely in one class with one teacher and a constant set 
of classmates. Two practical implications of these 
changes from elementary to secondary programs for 
MAPS are (a) determining which regular education 
teachers and classmates should be involved in the 
MAPS process and (b) planning for participation in 
both regular dasses and community instructional sites, 
with an increasing focus on transition to adulthood. 

The time of year during which MAPS occurs and the 
ways in which specific regular educators have been 
involved with the student will influence who partici- 
pates. If MAPS planning occurs in the spring of the 
year, planning will focus in part on the next school 
year's educational program, as well as on developing a 
vision for transition to adulthood To participate in the 
discussion regarding the student's gifts* strengths, tal- 
ents, and needs, regular educators must have some 
history of interaction with the student. Teachers who 
have had the student in their classes, therefore, would 
be invited. To assist in selecting and planning for in- 
volvement in future regular dasses. knowledge of reg- 
ular education course offerings is required. The stu- 
dent's grade level dean, counselor, or assistant principal 
might be involved for this purpose. It is often difficult 
to schedule MAPS so all the regular educators involved 
with the student can participate. Scheduling must allow 
those who have taken a special interest in the student 
to be included. 

For students with disabilities who have grown up and 
attended regular erases with who do not 

have disabilities throughout their elementary yean, de- 
termining which of the peers should be involved in 
MAPS is easy. By the time they reach secondary school, 
friendships already have been established For students 
whose indusioo in regular classes and school life is just 
beginning at the secondary level identifying peers to be 
involved is mere difficult The relationships established 
among ektncntary students that frequently are sus- 
tained through secondary years not exist for students 
wtth disafrli*^ who were no? migrated during ele- 
mentary yean. Particularly in these situations, the 
MAPS process should be scheduled only after the stu- 
dent with disabilities has been a regular class member 
for at least several weeks. This will allow peers who take 
an interest in the student to be identified. Another 
consideration in determining pe ers for involvement, at 
both elementary and secondary levels, is to identify 
neighborhood peers. 

Given the increased emphasis on cororaunitv-based 
instruction at the secondary level and on transition 
planning to adulthood, the following question modifi- 
cauons based on tr> : Personal Future's Planning model 



have been used (Mount, 1987; Mount A Zwernik. 
1988). In resp on ding to the "dreams" question, part of 
the discuscoo can be directed at developing a vision of 
lift in eariy adulthood by asking: At age 21, where will 
the individual live and work? What will these places be 
like? What wiD be or she do there? What community 
places will he or she use? Who win be or she spend time 
with? As students near age 18, the final question of the 
MAPS process can be modified to aslc What would the 
individual's ideal day look like? MAPS participants can 
outline a day in the life of the person after graduation. 
The purpose of these modifications is to structure the 
discussion to create a vision of an integrated life in 
adulthood which can serve as the Nsis for identifying 
priorities to address in the remaining years of public 
school education. The resulting plan for a secondary 
age student is a school day which includes instruction 
in both regular dass and community environments. 
This is in contrast to planning for elementary students 
in which the result is typically a school day of full 
inclusion in regular classes with classmates without 
disabilities. The longitudinal proximity to a relative I v 
constant group of classmates during the elementary 
years should facilitate the development of stable rela- 
tionships in secondary years. 

Portions of a MAPS session for Ed. a secondary age 
student using the modifications described above, are 
provided in Table 3. Only the modified sections are 
included. Table 4 presents a projected day for Ed post- 
graduation. There were several interesting outcomes of 
this process. First, the initial discussion related to 
-Where will Ed live?" focused on remaining at home 
with his family. As the discussion progressed the vision 
changed to focus on living in a supported apartment 
complex that has a variety of leisure facilities. Second, 
in brainstorming employment possibilities, the initial 
discussion centered on service industry options that 
were considered current realities and then shifted to a 
focus on work that capitalized on Ed's interests and 
strengths. As a result jobs involving caring for a n imals 
or delivering mail in a large office building, which 
matched Ed's love of animals and his pleasant and 
social nature, were considered. Finally, after outlining 
a day in Ed's life postgnduauon. team members re- 
marked that priority instructional environments and 
activities could be identified easily from the outlined 
day and from other information generated during the 
MAPS session. They also fdt hopeful and inspired 
about the "nice life* that Ed could continue to lead. 

Although the MAPS process has resulted in manv 
positive outcomes for children with disabilities and their 
friends, families, and educational team members, nu- 
merous questions have been raised related to the prag- 
matics ohmplementauon and the need to empincailv 
validate, sociallv and educauonally. both short- and 
!ong*term outcomes. 

57 
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Tabic 3 

Toe Prom for Ed as an Adult 

Where will Ed live? . . . What will it be like? 
Living at borne with his family 
Tninlriag about alternative living arrangement* 
Spend wwlmris and summers away from family 
Living at home— possibly having his own area within par- 

cats' home maybe with a roommate (e.g^ apartment in 

basement) 
living done to his family 
Friends will visit and he will visit others 
More independence 
done to topping area 
On a bus h oc 

Close to recreation/leisure areas 
Has a pet 

Apartment with complete fanlitirr swimming, food service 
hobbies, racreaboo, etc 

Where will Ed work? . . . What will it be like? 
Washing dishes— toading/unioading dishwasher 
Zoo take care of animals 
Cleaning business (motels, apartments) 
Lou of people around— lots of action, activity gomi oo 
Co-workers to assist . . . work as a member of a team 
Close to bus line 
Car pool member 

Action job. Somewhere be can move around possibly out- 
side (e.g., deliver newspapers or deliver mail in office 
building) 

Day care center 

A job with routine 

Large company 
What community environments will Ed use? 

YMCA recreation areas 

Health dub 

Community education . . . after work activities 

Church social groups 

Pubuc transportation 

Pizza place 

Danes* 

Cank company 
Kellogg dub 
Fast-food restaurants 
Shopping areas 
Laundromat 

Sporting event*— Twins games 
Stat* fair 

Who will Ed be around? 
Co-workers 
Friends Use same age 
Family 
Neighbors 

Opp o rt uni ties for dating 
Support stall 

Salespeople waitresses* waiters 
Club mcmbers/staiT 
Roommate 

Sports team— co-ed league 

Strangers 

Supervisor 



MAPS and IEPs 

When considering use of the MAPS process, teams 
frequently ask: "How does MAPS relate to an environ- 



mentally referenced approach to individualized Edu- 
cational Plan (IEP) development?" The MAPS process 
complements IEP envelopment in at least two ways. 
First in moo instances, engaging in the process results 
in a clearer sense of mission and a greater sense of 
teamwork. Collaborative teamwork facilitates well de- 
signed and implemented IEPs. Second, the MAPS proc- 
ess is particularly useful in assisting teams to identify 
priority environments and activities and to identify 
st ude nt needs that can be addressed in those settings- 
An environmentally referenced curricukr approach 
(Brown et aL 1979; Falvey, 1986; Nietupaki & Hamre- 
NietupsJi 1987) is merely expanded to include refer- 
encing regular education environments and activities, 
in addition to domestic, recreation/leisure, community, 
and v ocational environments. Traditionally, the com- 
munity domain has been defined in terms of general 
community functioning such as participation in stores, 
restaurants* banks, post offices, and other service envi- 
ronments. If an individual is of school age, however, 
the primary community environment is the school. The 
community domain, therefore, might be better concep- 
tualized as consisting of two principal divisions, the 
general community and the school community. Learner 
participation in both the general and school commu- 
nities must receive attention tn the IEP deveiopmeM 
and implementation process. Part of the MAPS proces* 
delineates regular school environments and activities. 
Specific IEP goals and objectives arc derived from as- 
sessing the abilities of the student in regular classes and 
other typical school and community environments. See 
York and Vandercook (tn press) for a strategy that can 
be used in designing an integrated education through 
the IEP process. Included are specific examples of skills 
targeted for instruction in regular classes and related 
IEP goals and objectives. 

Another frequent inquiry is: How often do we do 
MAPS, especially since it takes so long? A logical time 
to use the MAPS process is as part of required 3-year 
re-evaiuanons or. at the very least, at crucial transition 
points tn each learner's educational career (e.g.. pre- 
school to elementary school middle to high school 
high school to adulthood I 

Future Directions 

The MAPS process has been used by the authors and 
their associates with over 200 school-age children with 
moderate to profound disabilities in 50 school com- 
munities. To date, the outcomes delineated with regard 
to MAPS planning has been anecdotal in nature. An 
empirical baas lor the educational validity of the MAPS 
process has set to be established. Factors that warrant 
studv include (a) the utility of the process from the 
p ersp e ct ive oi various team members (i.e.. parents, 
administrators, classroom teachers, special education 
teachers, mated services personnel, and classmates): < b» 
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Tabfc4 

Aa Ideal Day ia Ed's life at Age 2! 



Whit will Ed •$ weekdays look like? 
Ed lifts in a fugk rise apartment building with a room/Mi and a pes bird He has a job as a corner m a company. He has an 
overseer. 



7:30 



7:40 
8.00 



MONDAY 

6:30-700 Gets up to dm alarm 12J0-240 
Sbowcn/snxxttS, •mousses* his hair 2^0-2:13 
Dresses in the dothes he chose the night before 
Takes his medication 

700 Prepares breakfast for himscif 

Eats, listens to radio (music) 2:15-4.-00 
Geaas up kitchen, loads dishwasher 4KXM:30 
Feeds the pet 
Brushes his teeth 

Gets ready for work 5:00-6:00 
Gets his money 
Takes the ekvator to lobby 

Goes to bus stop 600-6:30 
Meets a friend to ride with 6:30 
Boards bus 

Suns work 7.00-9:00 
Makes rounds as courier (delivering mail) with 
co-worker 

Greets people 900-9:30 
1000-10:15 Break 

"Talks'* to people in break room 9:30-10:30 

Gets refreshments 

Uses bathroom 
10:15-1200 Back at work— ^arne routine 
12O0-12J0 Lunch break 

Goes to rcetxoom (deans up for lunch) 

Goes to cafeteria to purchase his lunch 

Eats with a group of people (not the same 10:30 
everyday) 

Goes for a walk 

Makes plans for evenings with friends 
Stops in reatroom 

"What a Xice Lift' 



Back to work 
Break 

Stops in reatroom 
Joins co-workers 

Looks at magazine, newspapers (sports page) 

Back to work 

Gets ready to go home 

Goes to the reatroom 

Goes to the bus stop 

Arrives at home 

Prepares supper with roommate 

Does chores — vacuums, makes bed. and so on 

Eats supper 

Cleans kitchen 

Watches TV. listens to radio 

Plays in Softball game with people from work 

Dad ts the coach 

Family is there to watch and cheer 
Partakes of refreshments with team members 

(no coach) 
Rides home wish a friend 
Calls mom ("checks in") 
Chooses domes for neat day 
Grooms 
Says his prayers 
Coven the bud cage 

Watches the news, listens for weather report 
Got* to bed 
Sets alarm 



short-term impact in the school and general commu- 
nity; and (c) long-term impact such as longitudinal 
relationships with p eers and participation in typical 
school and community activities. 

Summary 

For integrated education to be successful, several 
aspects of current educational services will necessarily 
f h «"gr Special education personnel and resources will 
change the focus of their service from one of educating 
children us separate environments to one of providing 
support and instruction in regular classrooms and other 
typical school environments. Regular educators will 
begin to include all children in their classes. Adminis- 
trators will provide leadership and support building 
personnel to build integrated school communities in 
which collaborative teamwork develops among all ed- 
ucators. 

MAPS is an aiTtnnauve process that capitalizes on 
the resources of classmates without disabilities and on 
family members and educational service providers to 



pUa for the inclusion of children and youth with disa- 
bilities into regular school life. The process can assist 
regular and special educators to merge resources in the 
quest to build integrated school communities of benefit 
to alL MAPS is not intended to be beneficial onlv for 
those students with high needs. All children benefit by 
learning together. Learning to accept and value divcratv 
is a lesson that all members of the school comraunitv 
must learn if we truly want our communities to be 
places where each individual is valued and belongs. We 
believe preliminary implementation of the process has 
yielded many positive outcomes. Continued use. refine- 
ment, and study of the process will yield valuable 
information regarding the pragmatics of tmpiemenu- 
□on in educational systems and long-term outcomes 
for individuals with disabilities. 
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INCLUDING STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES: 
SOME FACTORS TO CONSIDER 

by 

Janet Duncan 1 

The effort to create inclusive education requires the support of many people, 
working from all different directions. There are many things to consider, each of which 
builds on the other. Below is a list of those things that seem to be critical in this 
process. 

*A CLASSROOM STRUCTURE THAT IS INCLUSIVE 

The students are working together in groups, helping each other accomplish 
the tasks at hand. Peers are willing to help the student who has a disability contribute 
to the class. 

♦ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 

There is support at a building level as well as district level to promote inclusion 
and acceptance of ALL students. The philosophy of full inclusion is stated and implied 
by the administrators. 

*A MECHANISM FOR DEVELOPING EXPERTISE AND COMMITMENT 

Ongoing professional development and a willingness to try new approaches is a 
key factor. Learning from other school districts and sharing the knowledge from within 
enhances the overall effectiveness of inclusive schools. 



1 This section was based on a panel discussion which included Alison Ford, Linda 
Davern, Roberta Schnorr, and Barbara Ayres, held in Syracuse, 1989. 



♦HOME AND SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 

Schools that invite involvement from home-school associations are promoting 
an atmosphere of inclusion within the community as well. Schools that are inclusive 
will help to promote full inclusion in the community as well. 
♦AN ACCOMMODATING CURRICULUM 

The emphasis for curriculum development is individualization for each student. 
Students are placed in regular classrooms, and their needs are incorporated into the 
daily rhythm of the classroom. 

♦A FOCUS ON FRIENDSHIPS AND PEER SUPPORTS 

All students help and support each other in an inclusive classroom. Friendships 
are promoted and supported in a meaningful, natural way. 
♦INTEGRATED SUPPORT SERVICES 

Supports are provided to each student as they need it, within the classroom. 
Therapists work collaboratively with the teaching staff to incorporate therapeutic goals 
into educational goals. 

♦FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS (FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS) 

All supports should be as natural as possible, keeping in mind the needs of the 
individual. Flexibility enables systems to respond to the actual needs of the student 
and teacher rather than imposing a predetermined level of support. 




•BUILDING-LEVEL PROBLEM SOLVING: A TEAM APPROACH 

Figuring out solutions to your own problems within the setting can be the 
mandate of a team on site. Sharing the concern with others in a cooperative 
atmosphere will lead to creative solutions. 

♦SHARED OWNERSHIP AMONG SPECIAL AND REGULAR EDUCATORS 

The students are no longer viewed as "mine" or "yours," rather, the teachers 
work with all students in a collaborative sense. The special educators and the regular 
educators establish programs for students who have disabilities in consultation with 
each other. 

♦ENVIRONMENTAL ACCOMMODATIONS 

The buildings and classrooms are accessible with ramps and elevators as a 
prerequisite; there may also be less obvious changes. Examples include bus 
accommodations for class field trips, seating arrangements within the class, to name a 
few. 

All of these factors contribute to our understanding of what a healthy, inclusive 
educational setting looks like for students who disabilities. There is no one way that is 
the "correct" way; each school is as diverse as the next. However, when the above- 
mentioned ingredients are incorporated in some way, you can count on the fact that 
this must be a good place for all students to learn and grow together. 
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TITLE: Effective schools for all 

AUTHOR: Ainscow, M. (Ed.). 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1991 

Distributed exclusively in North America by: 
Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. Inc. 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 

Among the literature that addresses the need for inclusive education, this book 
is unique in perspective. The contributors critique traditional practices and put forth 
alternatives in view of information from fields outside of education, including sociology, 
psychology, and political theory. 

From this broad perspective, the first three chapters provide an understanding 
of the need to redefine the problem of exclusionary educational practices as they exist 
within an organizational and societal context. Chapters three through nine discuss 
strategies for accommodating diversity such as assessment, evaluation, more 
supportive staff roles, and teaching techniques. Though the general concepts 
presented here are similar to those found in other literature, some of the specific ideas 
are unique. The concluding chapters address the area of staff development with 
specific strategies for promoting innovation through reflective practice. 



TITLE: Achieving the complete school: Strategies for effective mainstreaming 

AUTHOR: Biklen, D. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1985 

Teachers College Press 
1234 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, NY 10027 

This book clearly examines principles and strategies for use in achieving 
successful integration of students, including those wrth severe disabilities, into regular 
classrooms in neighborhood schools. Although there are separate chapters to 
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address the particular role of several different groups-district special education 
administrator, school building principal, teacher, and parent-they emphasize and show 
that each group becomes "more effective when it understands the basic nature of the 
other groups' roles." 

Coauthors of specific chapters include Robert Bogdan, Stanford J. Seart, Jr., 
Steven J. Taylor, and Dianne Ferguson. The areas examined include not only special 
education/regular education issues, such as principles for curriculum planning, but 
also the basic aspects of organization and change that make mainstreaming work. 
Numerous case examples illustrate the complexities involved in mainstreaming, the 
relationship of the process to the culture of schools, and the many critical issues 
affecting the integration of special and regular education. Based on the experiences of 
scores of administrators, teachers, and parents, the material in Achieving the complete 
s chool has been drawn from two extensive studies funded by the National Institute of 
Education and the U.S. Department of Education, and carried out simultaneously over 
three years. 



TITLE: Schooling and disability: Eighty eighth yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II 

AUTHORS: Biklen, D., Ferguson, D. f & Ford, A. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1989 

University of Chicago Press 
11030 South Langley Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60628 
(800) 621-2736 

This book was written for the National Society for the Study of Education as a 
comprehensive yearbook, examining issues in education and students who have 
disabilities. Specifically, the authors explore the relationship of special and "regular" 
education, and raise broad issues of ideology and policy, including examples of 
effective educational practices. The book is divided into four sections: section one 
envisions what schools might look like in order to include aH students; section two 
discusses the goals of education for students with disabilities and their place in 
schools; section three focuses on current practices with an examination of educational 
evaluation; and finally, the concluding chapter outlines a vision of educational reform to 
build schools as inclusive communities. The main audience for this book is the 
educator who is typically not a "special" educator. 
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This book is an excellent resource for those who wish to become informed on 
these issues of education and disability. The contributors include many perspectives 
such as a parental viewpoint, an adult who has a disability, as well as the professional 
perspective. It is highly readable in addition to being scholarly. The strategies and 
themes which are mentioned in the concluding chapter are helpful, and could be 
applied by schoa administrators. This book is a must-read for all educators. 



TITLE: The elementary /secondary system 

AUTHOR: Ferguson, D. L and various members of the Specialized Training 
Program Schools Project 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 



For ordering information, call or write: 

Dianne Ferguson, Schools Project Director 

Specialized Training Program 

1791 Alder Street 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, OR 97403 

(503) 346-5313 

The Elementary /Secondary System (ESS) is an on going project designed by 
teachers to solve problems related to developing, implementing, and testing innovative 
practices for elementary, middle, and high school students with severe disabilities. 
Currently, seven key components are addressed, each in a set of material that can be 
purchased individually. Following is a list of the seven components. 



Component 1: 



Component 2: 



Component 3: 



Activity Based Curriculum 
a: The activity based IEP 
b: Making Collaboration Work 
c: Ecological Assessment 

Innovative Instructional Strategies 
a: Integrated group instruction 
b: Programming and instruction 

Organization: Planning and Information 

a: Classroom management and information system 

b: Information and management system for school 

therapists 
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Component 4: 



Components: 



Component 6: 



Component 7: 



Achieving Student, Staff and Program Integration 
a: Regular class participation system 
b: Community leisure participation system 

Transitions 

a: Transition Planning System: Preschool through 
high school 

Making Changes 

a: Program and teacher development system 

b: Instructional personnel system 

c: Building team consensus 

d: Teacher work groups: Getting a little help from 

your friends 

Employment 

a: Preparation for employment 



TITLE: Integration strategies for students with handicaps 

AUTHOR: Gaylord-Ross, R. (Ed.) 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1989 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 
(800) 638-3775 

Written as an introductory textbook for regular and special educators in training, 
this book represents a commitment to progressive inclusion for students with 
handicaps. The book is divided into three main sections: (1) the education of students 
with different types of disabilities; (2) innovative techniques in integration; and (3) the 
ecology of delivering services to persons with disabilities. Each chapter provides 
practical information, with actual teaching techniques in real situations being put forth. 
Not only is this book helpful for teachers, school administrators, and school 
psychologists, but parents would also benefit from ft. 

While the strategies for supporting or teaching students with specific disabilities 
are helpful, it is important for the reader to recognize that each student is an individual 
first, and that there are no prescribed techniques for teaching based on specific 
disabilities. It would be erroneous for the reader to conclude that this is a "cookbook" 
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for integration and disability. The innovative techniques for integration span a wide 
spectrum of options, and provide the reader with some interesting ideas. 



TITLE: Beyond separate education: Quality education for ail 

AUTHOR: Lipsky, D. K., & Gartner, A. (Eds.) 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1989 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 
(800) 638-3775 

Creating exemplary programs for all students is the main impetus for this book. 
The editors wish to challenge the division between special and regular education, and 
offer suggestions for combining the dual systems. This book contains four sections: 
(1) the background of special education and the current situation in education, (2) a 
discussion of schools and classrooms with a focus on integration, (3) teacher 
preparation, roles of parents, advocates, and the relationships of students in integrated 
settings, and (4) the future of public policy and the views of disability in current models 
of special education. The book would be helpful to teachers, administrators, and 
those who are interested in public policy in education. 

The book attempts to cover many issues in mairistreaming, and does so in a 
coherent theoretical manner, ft is an interesting combination of strategies and policy 
issues, and the focus of the book is broad. Sections of the book will appeal to people 
for various reasons, but rt is hard to say whether the whole book would be read in its 
entirety by every reader. Nevertheless, it is a compelling volume. 



TITLE: Extraordinary children, ordinary lives: Stories behind special education 
law 

AUTHOR: Martin, R. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1991 

Research Press 

2612 North Mattis Avenue 

Champaign, IL 61821 
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Reed Martin, an attorney involved in many of the legal cases which have 
shaped special education law, uses his experiences to illustrate the key issues in 
application of these laws to real lives. The stories of ten families are portrayed in the 
context of 12 chapters, each addressing a particular issue. This book is most 
beneficial to families who are struggling to improve their child's educational program. 

Beginning with the basics, Martin explains the true spirit of the IEP, parental 
involvement, evaluation, and designing individualized programs. For the parent who is 
not aware of what they are entitled to under the law, the book offers an understanding 
of such services as extended school year and extended school day. 

Though Martin describes cases in which what "won were good procedure and 
good programming for children", the reader who believes in inclusive education for all 
children is left frustrated by the weakness of the law. Decisions based on the letter of 
the law" often do not lead to quality education. For the many parents who therefore 
end up in the long process of litigation and appeals, Martin presents valuable 
information on parental reimbursement, impartial hearings, and attorney fee awards. 



TITLE: The comprehensive local school: Regular education for ail students with 
disabilities 

AUTHORS: Sailor, W., Anderson, J., Doering, K. F., Filler, J., Goetz, L, & Halvorsen, 
A.T. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1989 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 
(800) 638-3775 

The main premise of this book is that all children with special needs should 
have the option of receiving an appropriate education at their local school, which a 
student would attend if he or she were not labeled. The authors present a 
comprehensive educational service delivery model which extends the concept of the 
LRE to the local school. Five age groups are presented in this book for discussion of 
regular education placements: preschool, elementary, middle school, secondary 
school, and young adulthood. School administrators would be primarily interested in 
this book. 

The authors pose the following question: How much and under what 
conditions should students with disabilities be integrated in regular classes? It is the 
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opinion of some people that this question does not adequately cover the issue. Some 
advocates of integration would argue that all students, regardless of disability, should 
be educated within the regular classroom. As long as the LRE concept exists, full 
integration and equality for all students will not be realized. 



TITLE: Curriculum considerations in inclusive classrooms: Facilitating learning 
for ail students 

AUTHORS: Stainback, S., & Stainback, W. (Eds.). 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1992 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 

In the struggle to provide a better education to students with severe disabilities, 
educators have teamed a great deal about what is important for all children. Their 
efforts have resulted in a movement toward inclusive education. This book provides a 
thorough discussion of the underlying assumptions of inclusive communities as they 
are applied to the classroom; guidelines for adapting and developing curriculum; 
practical strategies for implementing curricula/ decisions; and ideas about 
collaboration among school personnel, students, and families. 

With a focus on curriculum, the book is most valuable to those educators 
interested in developing inclusive schools and classrooms but who are struggling with 
the question of "what and how do I teach a diversity of learners?". Stainback and 
Stainback provide a comprehensive look at the goals, strategies, and ways of 
measuring success that is needed in bringing students with differing abilities together. 
They also show how this approach depends on restructuring the roles of students, 
educators, and families to allow for more collaborative relationships. Sections of the 
book deal with each of these relationships. 

The last section of the book deals with "related issues" such as the family's 
perspective, extracurricular activities, and the current and future trends in this effort 
toward developing more inclusive education. The most important contribution of this 
book is the perspective it offers. Issues are addressed in terms of improving the lives 
of ail students. 
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TITLE: 



Educating all students in the mainstream of regular education. 



AUTHORS: Stainback, S., Stainback, W., & Forest M. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1989 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 

This book is an excellent compilation which addresses the merging of special 
and regular education, and for educating all students in the mainstream of regular 
education. Six major areas are outlined in the text: (1) an introduction and historical 
overview of education integration and a rationale for merging special and regular 
education; (2) three case examples of situations involving integration; (3) strategies for 
enhancing quality and equality in integrated schools; (4) educational practices for 
integrated classroom settings; (5) broadening integration and equality beyond schools 
through family participation and community participation; and (6) concerns relevant to 
the education of students in integrated schools and classrooms. This book would 
appeal to a wide range of readers including teachers, parents, students, administrators 
and advocates. 

The organization of this book is excellent. Throughout the text there are "points 
to ponder" which challenge the reader. The chapter on assessment procedures for 
the classroom relies heavily on quantitative approaches, and could have included 
qualitative strategies as well. This book is state-of-the-art in terms of integrated 
education. 



TITLE: Restructuring for caring and effective education: An administrative guide 
to creating heterogeneous schools 

AUTHOR: Villa, R. A, Thousand, J. S., Stainback, W., & Stainback, S. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1992 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 
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This book is a collaborative effort between professionals with regular and 
special education backgrounds. The information presented is relevant to all 
education personnel, policy makers, and parents. Using marriage as a metaphor the 
book explores the issues of uniting the special and regular education systems. 

The book has four sections beginning with a ' Rationale for Restructuring and 
the Change Process." The opening chapters provide a foundation for educational 
reform that embraces the responsibilities for children traditionally assumed primarily by 
families. In order to effectively meet the needs of all children, schools must become 
communities that support children in their need to belong and make a contribution. 
Realizing that there is not one right way of creating an inclusive school, part II 
describes the experiences and perspectives of several school systems that have 
produced better outcomes for students. Part III offers strategies to gain the support of 
school leaders, policy makers, and the community in the change process. The final 
section includes a particularly interesting discussion of the limitations of the concept of 
the least restrictive environment. It helps the reader to understand that the changes 
discussed in this book are based on the belief that inclusive education is a human 
rights issue. 




